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LA.C. CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Westchester Country Club, Rye, 
N. Y.. Where the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference Is Meeting This Week 





GAIN the Sioux were on the 

A. arpath... and again from 

Fort Lincoln the veterans of the 

Seventh U. S. Cavalry rode west- 

ward. At their head was Custer... 
young, gallant and courageous. 

By his side, for a little way, rode 
his beloved wife, Elizabeth . . . Long 
would she remember that last fare- 
well. 

Sunday afternoon, June 25, 1876, 
surrounded on the banks of the Little 
Big Horn and hopelessly outnum- 
bered, Custer and his brave men 
fought desperately .. . until all were 
killed. The news brought sorrow to 
the nation, and to the women at Fort 
Lincoln... 

With foresight and concern for the 
future of their loved ones, Custer and 
five fellow officers had insured in the 


SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION .. . 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Fit and Executive Offices at 243 West 
Pa., under the act of March 3, 1879 





CUSTER’S LAST 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


The above advertisement appears in October in 


New York Life through a representa- 
tive in the Dakota Territory. The 
Company paid $40,000 to their bene- 
hceiaries. . 

Since 1845, over four billion dollars 
has been paid to living policy-holders 
and to beneficiaries, chiefly women 
and children, by this mutual com- 
pany. These payments were made 
under policies most of which would 
not have been taken except for the 
earnest efforts of New York Life 
representatives. 

Like thousands of other men and 
women, you may now be thinking of 
your need for life insurance and a safe 
investment. Talk with a New York 
Life representative about a plan 
suited to your needs, for your family 
and yourself. 
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“HAVE YOU EVER THOUGHT OF IT 


LIKE THIS?” 


If Custer had lived to retirement age, 
as an army officer he would have been 
protected by a government pension for 
the rest of his life... His wife was pro 
tected by his New York Life policy 
which was paid when he was killed at 
the early age of 37. 

Today you too can have the comfort 
and security of ‘double protection’ eee 
that is, a New York Life policy guaran- 
teeing you a retirement income of $100, 
$200, $300 a month or more, for a com- 
fortable old age, and insurance for your 
loved ones in event of your prior death. 

Let life insurance do for you all that it 
can. Ask our representative about our 
plan. Or write for our booklet ‘Retire 
With A Life Income.’ 


Va el / Insurance 
The Foundation of Your Financial Program 








THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PROTECT OUR RURAL PROPERTIES 


HE spectacle of a countryside fire at night is an awesome and 

fearsome one. Awakened by some vague, inherent sense of 

impending peril, the unnatural brightness conjures a thousand 
fancies of dread that stun and deter the needed physical action. 
Through the dawning consciousness penetrates that crackling noise 
which bespeaks fire as it presses forward in its destructive way, 
and with it comes the odor of burning things to arouse, through 
fear, the stupefied body to action. The first realization, when thor- 
oughly alert, is one of utter helplessness. There is no fair chance 
for victory against this fiery, unharnessed fury when it strikes miles 
removed from civic centers. The fire-fighting devices which mod- 
ern ingenuity has built to successfully challenge this most destruc- 
tive of man’s enemies, are not within serving reach. 


Within the fortnight, these facts were forced upon me by the 
vividness of experience. An old homestead, over one hundred and 
fifty years in the possession of one family, was destroyed before my 
eyes by a fire of unknown origin. Once the fire had obtained a start, 
no hope was possible. The fire protection at hand was limited to 
small fire extinguishers and water buckets, tools of the new and the 
old. The village fire department, three miles away, notified with 
all the promptitude possible through the aid of a racing automobile, 
arrived after the fire had taken the entire structure within its greedy 
embrace, and when the most effective effort could be only of prac- 
tical impotence. 


In every State in the Union there is property in the rural commu- 
nities, whose value in the aggregate amounts to millions of dollars, 
unprotected against fire. This fact presents a problem not only of 
moment to the fire insurance industry and to the owners, but also 
one the elimination of which is a matter of public economic concern 
of a most serious nature. Deprived of any adequate facilities for 
extinguishing fires, and in many cases prevented thereby from secur- 
ing fire insurance protection, an impediment is created which pre- 
vents the tillage of lands which might otherwise benefit the adjacent 
community. Lack of vital insurance protection discourages many 
from undertaking a livelihood and risking capital thereon. Owners 
of farms and other properties in rural sections need fire protection 
and fire insurance. These men have the same right to demand the 
same helpful cooperation from their state as do the occupants and 
owners of city or village property, for usually their all has been 
placed in their properties whose loss would spell economic tragedy. 


In the past few years, considerable progress has been made in 
some states toward bringing a measure of relief to the outlying dis- 
tricts, but in other states neglect and indifference has marked the 
efforts to solve this vital problem. Under the leadership of fire 
insurance agents, state and county government must give attention 
to this aspect of conservation, and undertake a program designed 
to assist citizens in isolated locations. They have a right to secure 
needed protection for their property, and a proper guarantee of in- 
demnity against the loss thereof. 

Let A 
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Public Relations in the Casualty 


is interested in building and main- 

taining good relations with the 
public. But there are certain industries 
in which this relationship assumes a 
greater importance, particularly those 
which by their inherent nature are said 
by the lawmakers and the courts to 
be “vested with a public interest.” Of 
all these, I can think of none where 
public relations play a more important 
and significant part than in the cas- 
ualty insurance field. 

Casualty insurance by its very 
nature deals with human beings in all 
walks of life—with industrial workers 
and employers of labor; with doctors, 
lawyers, engineers and accountants; 
with legislators and public officials, 
both administrative and judicial; and 
last, but not least, with that all in- 
clusive classification known as the gen- 
eral public. In many of its transac- 
tions, casualty insurance is in the 
unpopular position of collecting its pre- 
miums from one group and distributing 
the proceeds among another group. The 
important lines of workmen’s com- 
pensation and public liability insur- 
ance are good examples. Fundamental- 
ly they are based on the principle of 
indemnifying the assured for sums 
paid out in compensation to employees 
or damages to members of the public, 
as awarded by administrative bodies 
er the courts. In reality the assured’s 
loss is just as tangible as would be the 
loss of physical property by fire or 
theft. But this reality is dimmed in 
the practical conduct of the business. 


I’ the broadest sense, every industry 


Intangible Loss Payments 


Under compensation, the laws uni- 
versally make both the employer and 
his insurance carrier directly liable to 
the injured employee. The insurance 
company does not reimburse the em- 
ployer for sums paid out but deals di- 
rectly with the injured employee, the 
doctors and the hospitals. Employers 
as a whole have very little realization 
of the amounts paid out by their in- 
surance carriers, either as benefits to 
employees or in payment of medical 
and hospital attention, and hence are 
prone to question the reasonableness of 
their insurance premiums. Similarly in 
the various forms of public liability 


Insurance Field 


By WILLIAM LESLIE 


Associate General Manager, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters 


The accompanying article 
presents in large part the 
after-luncheon address de- 
livered by Mr. Leslie Wed- 
nesday at the Meeting of 
the Insurance Advertising 
Conference in Rye, N. Y. 
Mr. Leslie introduced his re- 
marks by placing himself in 
the role of a non-technical 
observer of the apparent re- 
sults of advertising and pub- 
licity work in the casualty 
insurance field, explaining 
that his concern was for 
the casualty insurance busi- 
ness as a whole and not for 
the individual company per 
se. Any references, he said, 
to the part which should be 
played by the _ individual 
company, its officers, em- 
ployees and agents, contem- 
plate the effect upon stock 
casualty companies as a 


group 


w~ - - 


insurance, it is the practice for the 
insurance company to settle with the 
claimant and while the assured may 
know all about the transaction at the 
time, there is a distinctly different feel- 
ing on his part about being relieved of 
the possible payment of money on ac- 
count of his alleged negligence from 
that of being reimbursed for a tangi- 
ble, physical property loss. 

Again the nature of casualty insur- 
ance involves inevitable controversies 
between the insurance carrier and 
various parties affected by the contract. 
Workmen’s compensation, accident and 
health insurance policies involve defi- 
nite disability benefit scales but ques- 
tion can and does arise as to the ex- 
tent of disability in particular cases. 
Public liability insurance has no fixed 
benefit basis and substantially all deal- 
ings with claimants are of a nature 
that is conducive to unfriendly rela- 


tionships which may have a more or 
less permanent effect upon the future 
attitude of the claimant toward 4]! 
casualty insurance. 

The “public interest” aspect of cas- 
ualty insurance has led to the enact- 
ment of rate regulatory laws affect- 
ing particularly workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance but to a lesser extent 
other lines as well. Four states are 
still under employers’ liability and 
seven states have monopolistic state 
compensation funds. The remaining 37 
states and the District of Columbia 
have compensation laws with competi- 
tive insurance. Out of these only nine 
have no laws regulating compensation 
insurance rates. Automobile liability 
insurance, both bodily injury and prop- 
erty damage, is subject to rate regv- 
lation in eight states. Remembering 
that under workmen’s compensation in 
particular, the awarding of benefits to 
injured workmen is done usually by 
State Boards or Commissions and that 
on the other hand the rates for such | 
insurance are subject to the approval 
of some state authority, usually the 
Insurance Commissioner, it can easily 
be seen that the importance of good 
public relations in the casualty insur- 
ance business hardly can be _ over- 
stressed. 


Confidence Must Be Deserved 


Presumably the basis of all sound 
advertising or publicity work is 3 
worthwhile product or business on 
which to work. At least this seems t 
be the tenor of the inspirational 
speeches at meetings of advertising 
men. Regardless of how true this may 
be of toothpaste, cigarettes, chewing 
gum, cosmetics and other such com- 
mercial products, it is unquestionably 
true of insurance. And above all it i 
true of those efforts intended to create 
or improve public regard for the cas 
ualty insurance business. Public re 
lations work starts with the business 
itself. Its affairs must be so conducted 
as to deserve public confidence; it must 
live and act in such a way as to jus 
tify the praise it expects to receive ané 
the public support it hopes to secure 
In the long run the impression which 
casualty insurance makes upon the 
public cannot be influenced by advertis- 
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ing or publicising its alleged virtues 
and services unless there is real sub- 
stance behind the allegations. The re- 
verse of this proposition, however, may 
be perfectly true. An honest and well 
managed business may be completely 
misunderstood by the public, solely be- 
cause of poor public relations work in 
one or more of its phases. 

The casualty insurance business on 
the whole is a well run business. It 
is not perfect by any means but its 
imperfections do not bulk large in com- 
parison with the tremendous obstacles 
which it daily masters in an efficient 
and praiseworthy manner. These ob- 
stacles which are inherently present, 
because of the very nature of casualty 
insurance, are little appreciated or 
understood by the public. In fact it is 
the most misunderstood and the most 
browbeaten line of insurance that is 
written. Without question we have 
neglected our opportunities and have 
fallen down miserably in our public 
relations work. We have failed to put 
across the real story of the casualty 
business; we have failed to bring home 
to those who have a common interest 
in our problems, the real nature of our 
troubles and the character of the help 
they can give us; we have depended 
too much upon our agents for all pub- 
lie contact work and have limited our 
efforts too largely to the attraction and 
holding of desirable agency accounts 
without proper education of the agents 
to the problems of our business. 


Cooperation in the Field 


For example, agents’ organizations 
are just beginning to understand and 
appreciate the problems which have 
confronted the companies for more 
than a decade in the handling of com- 
pensation insurance. During almost all 
of that time the utterances of company 
executives and bureau officials have 
been taken with a grain of salt and 
might truly be said to be as a voice 
crying in the wilderness, so far as se- 
curing constructive help from the or- 
ganized agency forces was concerned. 
It has only been during the past year 
that this situation has been remedied 
and that real cooperation has been 
developed between companies and rep- 
resentatives of the agency organiza- 
tions. Special committees representing, 
respectively, the stock casualty com- 
panies, the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
and insurance brokers’ organizations 
have spent a great deal of time discuss- 
ing in joint sessions all of the aspects 
and phases of the compensation busi- 
ness. A program was developed for 
submission to the Special Compensa- 
tion Committee of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners, 
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and agents and company representa- 
tives are working together to secure 
the approval of adequate compensation 
rates in every state. Yet even today 
with the compensation business at the 
very cross-roads; with some companies 
curtailing their writings to a minimum, 
and all companies pursuing a very 
strict underwriting policy, there is still 
some reservation as to the relative bur- 
dens borne by the companies and the 
agents in the writing of workmen’s 
compensation insurance, and there is 
still some difference of view as to the 
treatment of commissions in _ states 
where it is impossible to secure the ap- 
proval of rates that are sufficient to 
take care of increases required for 
losses and expenses and at the 
same time allow full commissions. 


loss 
































William Leslie 


The point of view of the agents is 
indicated in the report which the Spe- 
cial Compensation Committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents rendered to the Association at 
its recent meeting in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

Despite the friendly attitude of this 
committee and its sincere desire to be 
helpful, it has been unable to concede 
that the companies are or have been 


worse off than the agents. It is com- 
mon knowledge that the companies 


for over 10 years have been contribut- 
ing from their surplus to make up the 
underwriting sustained each 
year on workmen’s compensation. The 
aggregate stock company loss since 
1922 is over $156,000,000 and repre- 
sents nearly 12 per cent of the pre- 
mium; $114,000,000 of this loss has 
been due to insufficiency in the loss 
portion of the rate and has come about 
partly from inability to secure ap- 
proval of rates that have been sought 
from the supervising authorities; part- 
ly from the failure to include in the 
rate-making formulae an adequate 
allowance for the rising trend of loss 


losses 
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partly, during the past 
from the adverse effects 
of the depression. The balance of 
the underwriting loss, amounting to 
$42,000,000, or 3.2 per cent of the pre- 
miums, has come about because the 
loading for expenses has been insuffi- 
cient. For all this period the loading 
has been held to 40 per cent despite 
the fact that the actual expense ratio 
has averaged 43.2 per cent. During all 
of this time the companies have paid 
the full scale of commissions. With 
this background it can readily be ap- 
preciated why the companies have 
taken the firm position that if they fail 
to secure from any state authority the 
approval of required rate increases, 
they cannot continue to write compen- 
sation insurance in that state unless 
commissions are reduced sufficiently to 
evercome the deficiency in the rates for 
and loss expenses. The com- 
panies, in cooperation with their 
agents, will strive earnestly to secure 
approval of the filed rates. They sin- 
cerely hope they may be successful. But 
if they fail, it is far less unsound and 
improper to reduce commissions to 
agents than it is to continue the past 
practice of making up the entire de- 
ficiency from surplus. It is perhaps 
asking too much to expect a complete 
harmony of views on the very touchy 
and delicate subject of commissions, 
and there is cause for profound gratifi- 
cation in the progress that has been 
made in the direction of bringing 
agents and companies together to work 
jointly for the improvement of condi- 
tions. 


costs; and 
few years, 


losses 


Explaining Auto Rates 


There is also much to be done in 
educating the agents about the prob- 
lems of automobile liability insurance 
so that they in turn many inform their 
clients. The National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, 
through its conservation department, is 
doing a lot in this direction and much 
of the effort has already borne fruit. 
Safety campaigns, traffic surveys, and 
claim investigations are all matters of 
community interest and with proper 
help and encouragement the agents 
can accomplish wonders in enlightening 
the public and getting such programs 
under way. 

Agents are naturally disturbed when 
rates are increased and their first re- 
action is to be extremely critical and to 
question the necessity of the action. A 
great deal of good has been accom-_ 
plished by sending to the agents, along 
with the rate sheets, an explanation of 
the reason for the revised rates. In 
addition, newspaper stories are pre- 
pared covering the situation in impor- 
tant communities. These measures 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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W ith 


Inflation 

HE possibility of inflation is 

something which has worried 
every life insurance underwriter 
in the country and which has been 
advanced by prospect after pros- 
pect as a _ potential objection. 
“Why,” asks the assured, “should 
1 buy life insurance with my 
present-day dollars if that cover- 
age may be paid in inflated dollars 
which are only worth half of what 
my premium money is?” 

Last week, William A. Stark, 
vice-president and trust officer 
of the Fifth Third Union Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, outlined 
the situation as regards life in- 
surance and inflation in the follow- 
ing words: “I am here to tell you 
that there is nothing your aver- 
age policyholder can do which will 
protect him from inflation unless 
he is sure (1) that inflation is 
coming; (2) approximately when 
it is coming; and (3) to what de- 
gree we are going to inflate.” 

As a close follow-up to the fore- 
going he gave cheer to the mem- 
bers of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, whom he 
was addressing in Milwaukee by 
urging this method of breaking 
down the inflation sales resist- 
ance: “Point out that life insur- 
ance is paid for and paid in dol- 
lars and that, while those dollars 
may become less valuable, they 
will still be paid both ways and 
that, unless the country is com- 
pletely wrecked, the life insur- 
ance companies will come through 
and pay high-priced dollars in re- 
turn for the low-priced ones 
which will for a time be used by 
the policyholder in paying his 
premiums.” 

Talking before the Million Do- 
lar Round Table during the 
N.A.L.U. convention, Paul Clark 
of Boston, hit the same inflation 
topic when he said: “Tell your 
prospect that if inflation comes 
he will be paying inflation dol- 
lars in premiums. So long as in- 
fiation lasts, he will be paid in in- 
flation dollars. When inflation is 
over, he will be paid in current 
value dollars in exchange for the 
inflation dollars he originally paid 
in.” 


Thus, again, is shown the fact 
that “come hell and high water,” 
so long as the country remains a 
unit and does not entirely “go to 
pot,” life insurance is dependable. 
The last few years have proved 
the durability of life insurance. 
Both Mr. Stark and Mr. Clark has 
clearly indicated that its sale- 
ability, as well, is unimpaired. 


L.O.M.A. Reorganizes 


ONG one of the most potent 
influences in the progress of 
the institution of life’ insurance, 
the Life Office Management As- 
sociation, with the completion of 
its reorganization plan at this 
week’s annual conference in Hart- 
ford, stands ready and capable 
of even greater accomplishment 
in the future. This association 
has contributed invaluable data 
to the business during the past 
decade of rapidly changing con- 
ditions, the bulk of the work be- 
ing done by life insurance com- 
pany executives without remu- 
neration. It is only necessary to 
glance through a copy of the 
various conference proceedings 
to appreciate the truly great ser- 
vice it has rendered and is ren- 
dering to those who are engaged 
in the business, either in the 
home office or the field. 

An example of this service is 
available in a most valuable case 
study of reinstatement procedure, 
with special reference to the 
home office. This problem is one 
of equal interest to executives 
and salesmen. In fact, the com- 
mittee responsible for the study 
says in the beginning of its sum- 
mary: “The figures so far ob- 
tained seem to indicate a definite 
and unmistakable trend toward 
very high termination rates for 
replaced business, whether inter- 
company or intra-company.” 

The report further took to task 
some of the companies for their 
ostrich-like attitude toward the 
problem, declaring that such or- 
ganizations appear to have little 
concern how much of their own or 
other companies’ business they 
rewrite or how much of the busi- 
ness stays on the books after it 
has been rewritten. 





the Editors 


Broader Coverage 


RODUCERS throughout the 

country naturally plead with 
the fire companies for the broad- 
est possible coverage at the least 
possible premium. Wherever they 
realize that premium reduction is 
not within the realm of probabijl- 
ity, they bend their efforts with 
the carriers along the lines of ex- 
tended protection. The answer is 
very simple, because if the sug- 
gestions bear fruit, the policy is 
that much easier to sell. 

Some of the requests for ad- 
ditional coverage under a level 
premium which the _ producers 
make are not entirely in accord 
with company theories of sound 
underwriting. On the other hand 
there are certain company exclu- 
sions which may have been use- 
ful and necessary at the time 
they were included in the policies, 
but which time and circumstance 
have outmoded. Among these are 
rigid smudge exclusions § and 
vacancy permits. 

There is a definite and growing 
feeling among the agents of the 
Middle West that smudge cover- 
age should be broader and that 
vacancy permits should be per- 
mitted in the policies without ad- 
ditional charge. That feeling de- 
serves recognition by the com- 
panies for the one reason, if for 
no other, that agents do not ree- 
ommend changes of this nature 
without a realization of the facts. 
They are on the line of activity 
and changes which they, in the 
course of their work, sense as 
already indicated, may not come 
to the notice of desk men until 
months and even years later. 

Fire insurance, like all forms of 
indemnity, must keep pace with 
the times. If altered conditions 
of existence have made certain 
exclusions no longer imperative, 
those exclusions and restrictions 
should be removed. It is up to the 
agents to suggest and the com- 
panies to act. The public will not 
be slow to show its appreciation. 

It is the continuation of that 
appreciation which furnishes the 
premium lifeblood that the busi- 
ness must have in order to attain 
its full stature. 
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The appendicitis record for 1933, 
compiled for The Spectator by 
Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, reveals that 
for 174 cities having a population of 
approximately 44,000,000, the death 
rate showed a decline during 1933 
from 16.6 to 16.3 per 100,000 popu- 


lation. 





The 45th annual convention of the 
National Association of Life Under- 


writers and the 5th_ international 
convention held jointly with the 
Life Underwriters Association of 


Canada opens at Milwaukee, Wis. 





Robert E. Henley, formerly gen- 
eral counsel of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, is elected vice- 
president and general counsel of the 
company. 





The 1934 Life Insurance Year Book, 
published by The Spectator Com- 
pany, is announced ready for dis- 
tribution, presenting complete _in- 
formation of the operations of 318 
legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies, as well as the leading 
fraternal orders and associations. 





F, A. Hicks resigns as superin- 
tendent of agents of the Guarantee 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, ef- 
fective Nov. 1, to become general 
agent for the company at Los An- 
geles, Calif. 





C. H. Jackson is elected president 
of the Postal Life Insurance Company 
of New York, and of the Postal 
National Life Insurance Company of 
New York, succeeding the late Arthur 
Jordan in both posts. 





E. J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., is 
elected president and Kenneth H. 
Bair of Greensburg, Pa., chairman of 
the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents at the close of the annual 
convention of that organization in 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Russell L. Countryman is ap- 
pointed manager of the Norwich 
Union Fire, Norwich Union Indemnity, 
Eagle Fire of New York and the Home 
of Hawaii, on the Pacific Coast, to 
succeed the late Frank L. Hunter. 





Alfred J. Barrett, vice-president 
and comptroller of the National 
Liberty and Baltimore American Fire 
Insurance companies, of the Home 
group, dies at the age of 62 years. 





The French Union & Universal In- 
surance Company, of France, is li- 
censed in New York State, entering 
the United States under the man- 
agement of Fester, Fothergill & 
Hartung of New York to conduct fire 
reinsurance on a treaty basis. 





Membership of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, announced from 
headquarters in New York, remains 
unchanaed with one exception, 
Frank T. Priest of Wichita, Kan., 
being appointed to succeed the re- 
tiring Charles L. Gandy of Birming- 














ham, Ala. 
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SOUNDINGS 


1————By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————" 














T seems, on the face of it, a ridiculous 
thing to say, yet I would venture to u»)- 
hold the statement that insurance -com- 

panies suffer, in several ways, from the over- 
confidence which their policyholders repose 
in them. 

Perhaps it is a fine tribute to the reputa- 
tion of the insurance companies that their 
policyholders do not feel that their support, 
loyalty or assistance could ever possibly be 
needed by these great guardians of their 
funds. If so, the companies, I suppose, should 
be grateful for the compliment. 

I suspect, however, that they would be 
more grateful for a display of just a mite 
of concern on the part of their sixty-odd mil- 
lion policyholders whenever public policy 
threatened the safety and stability of enter- 
prises in which the funds of the insurance 
companies are invested. 

On page 35 of this issue of The Spectator, 
for example, is a compact table showing the 
distribution of the assets of fire, life and cas- 
ualty insurance companies. This list is, in 
reality, a tabulation of the investment hold- 
ings of millions of Americans who have, per- 
haps, never seen a railroad bond, a public 
utility bond, or a mortgage loan certificate. 
If they actually held such paper they would 
probably be leading the clamor against the 
treatment to which these entities are sub- 
jected by public authorities. 

As it is, most of their number doubtless 
commend the chastisement meted out to 
these soul-less corporations. “Why should 
they worry?” reason they. “Their money is 





in insurance.” 
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Tid 
President Roosevelt, in a _ radio 
speech to the nation, proposes “a 
specific trial period of industrial 
peace," during which organized labor 
and employers would shun strikes, 
lockouts and other weapons of indus- 


trial warfare, leaving their differences 
to mediation or arbitration. 





The volume of new financing, which 
for several months had been main- 
tained above the 1933 levels, for the 
month of September fell below the 
total for the corresponding perid a 
year ago, last month's volume totaling 
$47,281,260 as compared with $62,- 
138,617 last year and with $50,414,- 
200 in August. 





Composite average of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change for the week ended Sept. 29, 
1934, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
123.47 and closed Saturday at 124.36. 





Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same period closed Monday at 
29.57 and closed Saturday at 30.64. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same period closed Monday at 
95.30 and closed Saturday at 96.25. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same period closed Monday at 91.03 
and closed Saturday at 91.57. 





Steel ingot production throughout 
the United States for the current week 
is at 24 per cent of capacity, The 
Iron Age estimates, as compared 
with the rate of 23!/2 per cent re- 
ported last week. 





Speculative interest was at a low 
ebb last week on the Chicago Board 
of Trade with unsettled conditions in 
the world markets continuing to 
dominate the situation and September 
wheat closed off approximately 3 
cents to $1.01, with December up 
| cent to $1.05. 





Cotton futures scored advances of 
3 to 9 points on the initial day last 
week, attracting such free selling that 
they recorded, by the first hour 
Saturday, losses of 36 to 47 points, 
or more than $7.50 a bale under the 
highs for the year established Aug. 9, 
subsequently recovering more than 
$1 a bale in the final session, leaving 
net losses of 14 to 24 points for the 
week. 





Freight car loadinas in the fourth 
quarter of 1934 will be about 2.2 per 
cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter last year, the thirteen Ship- 
pers' Regional Boards estimate, ten of 
the advisory boards estimating an 
increase while th-ee estimate a de- 
crease. 





Load'ngs of revenue freiaht for +he 
week ended Sept. 22 totaled 643,120 
cars, a decrease of 2866 cars below 
the preceding week and 14,746 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933, 
although an increase of 47,516 cars 
above the corresponding week in 
1932. 
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Practical Politics 


HE sales and underwriting prob- 
lem of the Surety Agent in rela- 
public official bonds, is 
always complicated. He must be alert 
so that he can reach the prospective 
candidate very promptly after the idea 
of filing for an office enters his mind. 
This means that he must be closely 
in touch with the political situation in 
his community. He must know of the 
offices to be filled and which offices in- 
volve the filing of bonds. He must be 
informed of the condition under which 
bonds are to be filed. He must 
know whether the law provides for 
the payment of premiums out of the 
office budget. He must know whether 
the penalty of the bond required is 
such that the official elected could not 
be expected to pay the premium for a 
corporate bond. He must understand 
the arrangement whereby the official 
may give a corporate bond in smaller 
penalty to his friends who have signed 
the personal bond that enables him to 
qualify for the office. 

In normal times, the advice to work 
for the election of the best qualified 
candidate, letting him know that this 
effort is being made in his behalf, is 
not difficult to follow. Then if he is 
elected, he will be under obligation to 
permit the agent who has supported 
him to write his bond. 


tion to 


these 


Political Alignment 


Today, the complicated political 
situation which exists in practically 
every part of the nation makes the de- 
velopment of Public Official business 
more intricate than ever. In this very 
complexity lies an opportunity for the 
agent who has the knowledge of surety- 
ship and who is energetic to take ad- 
vantage of the situation. 

The cross currents, the complexities 
of issues and the uncertain action of 
the electorate have even the seasoned 
practical politician puzzled. 

New political alignments are in proc- 
ess of formation. The number of pros- 
pective candidates has increased the 
difficulty of picking winners. As never 
before, the significance of national 
issues has become linked with purely 
local matters. 

The cultivation of all candidates by 
surety agent when there are so many 
is difficult, particularly as financial 
support is to a great extent involved in 
this cultivation. Several years ago a 
very astute surety man stated that he 
made it a practice to contribute to both 
parties, so that, no matter which should 


for the 


SURETY 
AGENT 


By 
LINCOLN H. LIPPINCOTT 


Superintendent of Training School, 
Varyland Casualty Company 


win, he would be in the favor of the 
successful organization. It would be 
foolhardy to suggest such a program 
for the present campaign, to say noth- 


ing of the doubtful, practical and 
ethical values. 
While attention is concentrated on 


the opportunities for securing business, 
or a contemplation of the difficulties 
that are involved, the duties of the 
surety agent, as an agent and as a 
citizen, should not be overlooked. 
Increasing emphasis has been placed 
upon agency work as professional in 





Lincoln H. Lippincott 


character. The insurance and surety 
companies, by law and by proper eo. 
nomic classification, are regarded as 
quasi-public institutions. A duty arises 
out of the social and economic fune. 
tions involved. The agent should not 
attempt to dodge this duty, and he will 
not dodge if he recognizes that its 
proper discharge involves elements that 
will react to his business advantage. 

The surety agent must, from an 
underwriting standpoint, know the 
duties that are involved in the various 
effices for which bonds must be filed, 
He must know the qualifications neces. 
sary to discharge these duties. Unless 
he does know these things, he cannot 
properly report on the acceptability of 
an applicant for a bond. He must he 
able to secure the necessary informa- 
tion that will reveal the facts as to 
the official’s honesty and as to his com- 
petency to do the things that the law 
requires him to do in his office. Surety 
losses are caused either by the dis- 
honesty of the principal, by his incor. 
rect or intentionally wrongful official 
act, or his failure to act when the law 
either expressly or by implication re- 
quires him to act. 

Charged with the knowledge of these 
facts it is the duty of the surety agent 
to guide his community in appraising 
the fitness of candidates for public 
office. 


Party Affiliations 


The agent is in a better position to 
do this than ever before. Party labels 
have slipped a great deal. In this 
connection the story of the cook who 
marked all of her pies “T.M.” presents 
a parallel. Her mistress asked her 
what the letters were for. She replied, 
“So I can tell which is which.” 

“How can you possibly do that?” her 
mistress asked. 

“Easy,” was the response. 
see that ‘T.M.’ means ’tis mince 
this ‘T.M.’ means ’taint mince.” 

Under such conditions, no matter 
what his party affiliations, the agent 
can help to guide public action. 

Such a service will bring the surety 
producer to the attention of the entire 
community in a constructive and favor- 
able manner, that is bound to bring 
him additional business. 

The proper discharge of the agent’s 
duties as a citizen will also add to the 


“You 
and 
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general respect with which he is held. | 


Under our system of government, in 
which all powers are derived from the 
consent of the governed, the responsi- 
bility finally rests upon the individual. 

The individual who merely votes, 
when he possesses information that 
should be placed at the disposal of his 
fellow citizens, has not met his entire 
responsibility. 

As we analyze the process of select- 
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ing those who are to make laws, to 
enforce them, to interpret them or to 
operate services provided by govern- 
ment, it becomes apparent that little 
progress can be made until the voter 
understands the job that is to be done 
and realizes what equipment the indi- 
vidual candidate must have to do this 
iob. The preparation of a job analysis 
for each elective office and the drawing 
up of specifications of abilities that 
must be possessed in order to do the 
work of these offices, provides a means 
whereby the agent can put himself in 
a position to secure his share of public 
official bonds without playing politics. 


Individual Job Analysis 


Perhaps an example will make clear 
just what would be involved in the 
job analysis for an individual office. 
Suppose the plan is to be applied to 
the position of County Tax Collector 
or the County Treasurer. It will be 
necessary to examine the law relative 
to his rights, duties and authority. 
This must be done any way if a bond is 
to be considered by an agent, for the 
conditions of a bond are established by 
the law, and these laws are not uni- 
form. In one county the treasurer will 
be required to make his deposits in 
certain designated banks, in a neighbor- 
ing county he will simply be required 
to see that depository bonds are se- 
cured from those institutions in which 
he does make deposits. In some juris- 
dictions he is charged with the entire 
tax to be collected, and failure to col- 
lect any tax does not relieve him of 
responsibility, as he is held to have 
at his command powers sufficient to 
foree payment. In many cases he is 
deemed to be absolute insuror of pub- 
lic funds. If public moneys are lost 
through burglary or robbery, the trea- 
surer will be responsible and have to 
make good unless he has the foresight 
to secure adequate Burglary and Hold- 
up insurance. 

There are many surety losses on 
record where an honest man has been 
elected to the office of treasurer but, 
beeause he was entirely unfamiliar with 
the operation of a system for account- 
ing for large sums of money, dishonest 
subordinates have been able to appro- 
priate for their own use money passing 
through his office, and he and his surety 
had to make good. 

When the surety agent enables the 
individual who is considering enter- 
ing a contest for public office to have 
disinterested and competent informa- 
tion at his disposal to guide in making 
his decision, he has an opportunity to 
reveal his ability to give surety ser- 
vice, and at the same time establish 
a contact whose business-getting values 
are not limited to suretyship alone. 
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In the minds of many the word 
“sheriff” suggests a strong, upstand- 
ing individual with the courage of a 
lion and the marksmanship of ability 
cf Davie Crockett. In many counties 
the sheriff has nothing to do with the 
maintenance of peace. The hazards of 
his office are not physical. When the 
sheriff has a duty to perform, it is 
not his body but his property that he 
exposes to possible damage. To illus- 
trate: The sheriff is charged to execute 
a writ without delay, and this means 
within the time specified by the law 
unless the circumstances of the case 
indicates the necessity for haste. If 
property which he has been ordered to 
attach is removed from his jurisdiction 
because he did not act promptly, he may 
be sued by the plaintiff for the dam- 
ages which have resulted. The law is 
generally clear that ignorance of his 
duties cannot protect against damage 
for non-feasance or failure to act. The 
order in which processes are to be 
executed is dependent upon the order 
in which they are given to the sheriff. 
He is in no sense to be a judge of the 
rights involved and when losses occui 
because he has used his own judgment 
in the matter, he can be held responsi- 
ble. 
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The managers of political parties are 
frequently glad to secure the names 
of representative citizens to add to the 
strength of their ticket. Too many 
times these citizens believe that their 
duties will be only nominal, that the 
deputy will take all of the respon- 
sibility. In all too many cases they and 
their sureties have later discovered 
that the responsibility does rest on the 
elected official. 

In bringing to public notice such 
facts the surety agents may secure 
legitimate. publicity of great value. 

The average citizen is taking a 
greater interest in political affairs to- 
day and many are eager to base this 
interest on a knowledge of the facts. 
The surety agent who uses his knowl- 
edge of public office to make possible 
a more intelligent selection of officials 
is aligning himself in a truly non- 
partisan way with the best elements in 
his community. His contact and study 
will enable him to promptly and cor- 
rectly submit bond applications to his 
company. The helpful effects will ex- 
tend beyond the present campaign and 
involve more than merely public official 
bonds. Such constructive action is the 
very essence of profitable multiple line 
development. 





KEEPING OUT OF BANKRUPTCY 
By WALTER CLUFF 


LIFE insurance man_ usually 

A gets into bankruptcy by disre- 

garding the value of his time. 

He keeps out of bankruptcy by adopt- 

ing some plan through which he can 
control the expenditure of his time. 

Time control, rather a worn-out 
phrase, is nevertheless a live subject. 
Nothing is of more importance to life 
insurance agents. 

A method of time control sets up a 
minimum number of hours for solici- 
tation, in an attempt to determine a 
minimum income. So by time control 
we simply mean the intelligent plan- 
ning of the day’s work, based upon 
known standards (that is your ability 
and. your understanding of what a 
day’s work consists) in an attempt to 
insure a sufficient income to provide a 
living. 

Life insurance men are about the 
only presumably intelligent human be- 
ings who establish a certain standard 
of living without knowing what their 
monthly income will be with which to 
maintain it. That is the reason so 
many of them are usually broke. 

If you know what your ratio of ef- 


forts to results is, it is a simple matter 
to determine your minimum income, 
and, knowing your minimum income, 
you can with confidence establish a 
standard of living. 

You determine your ratio of efforts 
to results by qualifying yourself to 
answer the following questions: 

How many calls do you have to make 
in order to get an interview? How 
many interviews are necessary in order 
to write one application? What is the 
average size of your application? 
What is the average premium per 
thousand? How many hours do you 
need to work in order to write a thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance? 

I can make this statement quite con- 
fidently: If you cannot answer more 
or less definitely those questions you 
have yet to take the first step toward 
becoming a constructive life insurance 
salesman. 

In an effort to establish this ratio 
why not keep books on yourself for at 
least a year? You would then be able 
to strike a very fair average as to the 
value of your time, and thus have some 
assurance that you will keep out of 
bankruptcy. 
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Closing Sessions of Convention 
at Milwaukee 





Delegates Hail Meeting as New Indication of Pro- 
fessional Status of Life Underwriters 








ap ress 





By a Staff Correspondent ) 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., Sept. 28—One of called upon to discuss the highlights of 
the greatest conventions ever held by the meetings which were held all dur- 
the National Association of Life Un- ing the week and he fulfilled this task 
derwriters came to an end at the to the entire approbation of his 
Schroeder Hotel here today with the hearers. 
election of officers. The new group, Albert E. N. Gray, assistant secre- j 
headed by Theodore Riehle of New tary of the Prudential, gave a talk on 
York, was fully listed in The Spectator the principle of compound interest ; 7: 
last week and the only change was which operates to reduce the cost of a, eng ey P- 
the substitution of Alexander Patter- life insurance, and declared that the a 
son of Chicago as a trustee in place of interest factor in life insurance is to 
C. J. Zimmerman of Newark as de-_ increase the efficiency of the dollar for Zin 
tailed elsewhere in these pages. E. A. “if he were to save for interest, the “Financial protection against the death | eve 
Crane of Indianapolis headed the nom- policyholder would have to pay $1.55 of one upon whom others are dependent dor 
inating committee. for every dollar which he now pays.” and the building up of reserve funds ter: 
The convention carefully steered It was generally agreed at the close upon which, with earning power dim- N./ 
clear of any controversial matters in of the meeting that no convention did inished or past, age may rely.” be. 
its resolutions as presented by E. B. more to emphasize the value of profes- One of the important functions of life 1 
Thurman, general agent in Chicago for sionalized life insurance service than insurance today, said the speaker, is pre 
the New England Mutual Life. Only this one and the delegates were loud in the part it plays in the handling of | col 
the usual resolutions of thanks to the its praises. property on a trusteeship basis. As to f of 
various individuals who had worked to oi , record of life insurance, President Jf lor 
make the convention the tremendous T'wo-fold Insurance Needs Loomis: “During the four and one-half bro 
success that it turned out to be were “Insurance officials, supervising with- years to July 1, 1934, companies carry- ye 
adopted. The retiring president, ©. out attempting to invade the field of ing 98.2 per cent of the total amount Wis 
Vivian Anderson, was praised for his control and management, have made a_ of life insurance in force in all legal an 
work during the past administration material contribution to the excellency reserve life insurance companies in the J ret 
and the Milwaukee hosts received the of the whole service of trusteeship,” de- United States have faithfully dis- i as 
appreciation of all delegates. The life clared James Lee Loomis, president of charged all their obligations.” p \ 
insurance companies, as such, were the Connecticut Mutual Life, in his The withdrawal of C.J. Zimmerman, | ap 
asked to continue in their support of address at the morning session of the of the Connecticut Mutual at Newark, of 
Financial Independence Week. convention. The primary needs for in- as trustee so as to permit Alexander E. erty 
Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of surance were stressed as being two-fold Patterson of Chicago to take his place 6 
e 


agents for the Connecticut Mutual, was 


hy Mr. Loomis who described them as 


was applauded. Much approval of Mr. 
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A bove—Roger B. Hull, Managing Director 

of the Association; left, James Lee Loomis, 

President, Connecticut Mutual; right. T. M. 

Simmons, Manager of Agencies, Pan A meri- 
can Life. 
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Thomas M. Scott, Penn Mutual Life, 


Chairman. Million Dollar Round 
Table. 
Zimmerman’s action was heard on 


every hand as, unless this had been 
done, the valuable services of Mr. Pat- 
lost to the 


no longer 


terson would have been 
N.A.L.U. 
be a member of its official family. 

The fight over the election of vice- 
president which was detailed in these 
columns last week resulted in a vote 
of 43 for Lester Schriver as against 42 
for Mr. Patterson, the deadlock being 
broken by the vote of H. G. Wisch- 
meyer of Cleveland. Incidentally, Mr. 
Wischmeyer was compelled to undergo 
an operation for appendicitis upon his 
return to Cleveland following the trip 
he made to this city last Monday. 

While it 
local associations were heavily in favor 
of Mr. Schriver for vice-president, the 
backed Mr. Patterson. 


because he would 


was obvious ihat the Illinois 


city territories 


The fact that, during the meetings of 
the executive and nominating commit- 
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tees, the name space after vice-presi- 
dent on the large bulletin board was 
left blank also was a factor in the 
struggle for that office. Had the name 
of Mr. Patterson been printed there, it 
is likely that he would have been elected 
as he was in line for the office. 

When the nominations were thrown 
open, however, the gathering rapidly 
developed factional interests which al- 
most produced a deadlock. As a matter 
of fact, there would have been a deaa 
lock had Charles E. Axelson of Chicago 
voted since he would probably have 
voted for Mr. Patterson. That would 
have left the matter at 43 to 43 and 
would have put the final decision up to 
Retiring President C. Vivian Anderson. 
The final outcome, as it appeared, fav- 
ored Mr. Schriver by 1 vote and the 
last sessions of the convention did not 


> 
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upset that margin with the result that 
Mr. Schriver was named to the vice- 
presidency. 

The report from the round table 
meetings of the women underwriters 
attending the convention was brought 
to the platform by Miss Sophia W. 
Bliven who represents the Penn Mutual 
at Philadelphia, and was received with 
applause by the assembly. 

The morning session was conducted 
by J. J. McSweeney, past president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada and the program that carried 
over in the afternoon hours was under 
the gavel of Holgar J. Johnson of Pitts- 
burgh who was chairman for the pro- 
gram committee of the N.A.L.U. 

One of the outstanding addresses at 
the meetings today was that of Theo- 

(Concluded on page 16) 





Million Dollar Round Table Again 


Interesting Feature 


Table, composed of those who 
wrote and paid for a million dollars 
life insurance last year, 
opened its sessions at the Schroeder Ho- 
tel in Milwaukee last Wednesday morn- 
ing with Chairman Thomas Scott 
presiding. Just how the “big boys” of 
the life insurance business strut their 
stuff was detailed by a series of speak- 
ers all of whom had qualified for mem- 


T™ gilt-edged Million Dollar Round 


or over of 


bership even during the depression 
years. 
Jack Lauer of the Penn Mutual in 


Cincinnati put his finger on the answer 
when he said the only difference be- 
tween a million dollar producer and any 
other was that the former had “paid 
the price.”” That price might have been 
in hard work, in study of the business, 





Above—Robert L. Jones, State Mutual 
Life, Treasurer of the Association; left, 
Albert E. N. Gray, Asst. Sec’y., The Pru- 
dential; right. John Nelson, Supervisor, 
Public Relations, Sun Life of Canada. 


in substantial thinking over methods 
of presentation or through a combina- 
tion of all these factors. 

The conference, which met for break- 
fast and carried on until nearly one 
o’clock, heard a masterly presentation 
by Paul Clark of Boston of the means 
whereby he had written insurance dur- 
ing the previous fortnight for a premi- 
um of $183,000. Despite the fact ex- 
pressed by Mr. Clark that large lines 
are almost impossible to write and get 
through these days, it is always pos- 
sible to present the case to wealthy 
policyholders so that they can take ad- 
vantage of the deductions, exclusions 
and exemptions permitted in legal taxa- 
tion. 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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Roses! DRUMS 


ON NBC NETWORK 


RIGHT THERE at 
your radio—General 
Grant, tense, deter- 
mined, ordering an 
attack. A nasal 
Yankee from Maine 
cracking a dry joke 
before going into 
action. General Lee, 
calm, unswerving in 
a faith stronger 
than his cause. And 
mingled with the 
war drums is a 
thread of romance so real that it touches the heart .. . 

No wonder Union Central agents say this “Roses and 
Drums” program works for them every day of the week, 
leading to friendly interviews, helping to close cases. No 
wonder this outstanding feature of the most stirring period in 
American history is entering its third year. 

You can hear it any Sunday afternoon on the Blue Network 
of the National Broadcasting Company and added stations, 
5:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time. Tune in next Sunday and 
check for yourself this new way of selling life insurance. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE. 


Insurance Company 
CINCINNATI 








Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 599 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 




















Annuities Insurance 
‘ 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 

















Guaranteed 
Low Cost 
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NOT FOR THE 





MIDGET-MINDED 


A New York life insurance company 
wants twenty new producers. These men 


will be given direct contracts with the 





Home Office. Each week they will re- 
ceive—free—leads developed from an 
advertising campaign that really sells 


life insurance. 


No matter how successful you are, you 


might do better—as one of those twenty 
new producers, perhaps. Write today. 
Let a Vice President tell you the story in 


a personal interview. 


Address Box 77, c/o 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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How Grant Taggart Produces Millions 


in Rural Territory 


[By a STAFF CORRESPONDENT] 


E’S a rootin’, tootin’, hootin’ writ- 
oa in’ son-of-a-gun from the wide 

and wooly spaces of Wyoming, 
but he certainly knows his life insur- 
ance business and has hog-tied it so 
that sometime next month he retires at 
the nice age of about thirty-eight to en- 
joy his hard-earned gains. Yep, out in 
the territory that lies high, far and 
handsome around the town of Cowley, 
Wyo., they call this man Grant Taggart 
the big sombrero of the life insurance 
punching pastime. The best thing 
about him is that he has made life in- 
surance pay him and pay him well. 

Grant Taggart is the finest justifica- 
tion of life insurance as a calling for 
an alert and honest young man that 
exists. Starting from scratch at the 
age of eighteen, he has worked and 
made the business pay him so that now 
he is ready to retire in the full vigor 
of a busy life if he so desires. No 
other business on earth offers a similar 
opportunity, he says. 

His writings have totaled a rough 
figure of about $10,000,000 in a rough 
country and he has corralled some 3600 
individuals with the loop of his per- 
suasive talk and the well-braided rope 
of life insurance protection. He has a 
population of less than 12,000 within a 
75-mile radius of his office and since he 
first started with the Western States 
Life he has expanded that section. The 
company now is the California-Western 
States Life and Grant Taggart kept 
right on expanding. He has thought 
nothing of covering a nice little pasture 
of some 50,000 miles to get all the busi- 
ness he has written and when he came 
here to the convention of the N.A.L.U. 
no man present was better qualified for 
the title of life underwriter by hard 
work than he was. 


Unusual Prospects 


Did he write those wild and elusive 
prospects? I’ll say he did! He wrote 
them so that his business was about 80 
per cent on old clients. Don’t think he 
had all the breaks either. What he did 
in his sparsely settled neck of the coun- 
try any good life insurance agent can 
do. He never wrote a case bigger than 
$50,000. Yes, and he’s had to support a 
wife, who came to Milwaukee with him, 
a daughter who is now fourteen and 
twin sons about ten years old. Back 
in the good days of 1929, he wrote 229 
applications for a volume of $1,149,625 
and when the bad times came he kept 
right on selling those old prospects 
whose confidence and faith he had won. 
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Now his company is giving him a retire- 
ment income for life, if he wants to 
take it. 

He was on the honor roll of his com- 
pany every month during 1930 and has 
written as high as 851 applications in 
235 consecutive weeks. Out where the 
West not only begins, but certainly is, 
at that! 

One of the finest evidences of the 
worth of life insurance as a means of 
making a livelihood was detailed by Mr. 
Taggart before the convention here on 
Wednesday when he told the conven- 
tion: “It is your job and mine, as 
underwriters, to direct the thinking 
people to such an extent that what ap- 
to be will fade away, 


pear obstacles 





Grant Taggart, Million Dollar Pre- 


ducer From Cowley, Wyo. 


even as a desert mirage. We cannot 
afford to allow ourselves to be caught in 
and depressed 


times steer 


whirlpool of confused 
thinking, but must at all 
a straight course that will carry us on 
to our desired objective.” 

No one believes more sincerely in his 
calling as a life insurance man—and 
has the proof to back up that belief 
better—than Grant Taggart. Witness 
his speech to the convention along this 
line when he said: “Let me assure you 
men and women, if you will honestly, 
conscientiously, and sincerely go about 
your work of considering the needs of 
your client, you need not worry about 
money, as it will take care of itself. I 
think it extremely important that one 
forget absolutely what he might make 
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American College Directors 
Elect New Board of Officers 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the American College of 
Life Underwriters held in Milwaukee 
last week Ernest J. Clark, state agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Baltimore, 
was elected to the newly-created office 
of chairman of the board. Mr. Clark 
has been president of the American Col- 
lege for a period of seven and one-half 
years during which time the college has 
made tremendous progress. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance and commerce at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and dean of the American College since 
its inception, was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Clark, and William M. 
Duff, president and manager of the 
Edward A. Woods Company, Pitts- 
burgh, was reelected as vice-president. 

Dr. David McCahan, associate pro- 
fessor of insurance at the Wharton 
School, Philadelphia, who has been as- 
sistant dean for nearly six years, was 
elected dean. Dr. John A. Stevenson, 
general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, 
Philadelphia, was elected to the office 
of secertary and Franklin W. Ganse, of 
the Ganse-King Estate Service, Boston, 
was reelected as treasurer. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: J. Stanley Edwards, general 
agent, Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
Denver; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
manager, Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau, Hartford; Julian S. 
Myrick, general agent, Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, New York; Charles 
L. Seott, general agent, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Kan- 
sas City; John A. Stevenson, general 
agent, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia. Two new di- 
rectors were also added to the board. 
They were George E. Lackey, general 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Detroit, and Dr. 
David McCahan, the recently elected 
dean. 

Grant L. Hill, director of agencies of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwau- 
kee; John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Julian S. Myrick, and Arthur M. Spald- 
ing, director of agents training, Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society of the 
United States, New York City, were 
elected from the board to constitute, 
with the officers of the college, its 
executive committee. 


from a sale, but rather keep in his 
mind just how well he has cared for 
the interests of his client. Always keep 
in mind honest service to your client 
and to your competitor’s client and to 
the institution of life insurance.” 
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N.A.L.U. Meeting at 
Milwaukee 


(Concluded from page 13) 


dore M. Simmons, agency head of the 
Pan-American Life at New Orleans. 
Mr. Simmons laid especial emphasis on 
the necessity for knowledge and train- 
ing as factors in the career of a suc 
cessful life insurance agent and de- 
clared that the fact that some 5000 
men leave the business of life insur- 
ance was “a terriffic indictment against 
the institution” as regards the educa- 
tion it gives its representatives. Dealing 
with the work of the American College 
of Life Underwriters, Mr. Simmons 
paid it this tribute: “I am convinced 
that the A.C.L.U. is doing a tremen- 
dously successful job in furthering this 
idea of knowledge and I look forward 
to the day—its not more than 10 years 
off—when the great majority of truly 
insurance will be 


successful life men 


C.L.Us.” 


Estate Analysis 
Norman B. McKibbin, C.L.U. of 
told the meeting today that 
the importance of estate analysis sell- 
ing cannot be overrated. An estate 
analysis must cover the following items 
he said: “(1) The character of the 
property—that is, whether income-pro- 
ducing or non-income-producing, and 
whether it has a ready market at all 
times or whether it is of such type as 


Toronto, 


stock in a close corporation, partner- 
The man- 
and the 


ship interest, etc.; and (2) 
ner in which title is held 
method of distribution.” 

The two classes of prospects to whom 
estate analysis is importance were 
listed by the speaker as (a) The pros- 
pects who have ability to employ their 
time and effort profitably, who have an 





E. J. Clark 





Col. C. B. Robbins 


income dependent on personal efforts, 
and whose estate is not sufficient to take 
care of familyinterests incase of death, 
or of themselves in case of survival to 
old age, and who therefore must take 
care of them by life insurance and/or 
deferred annuities; and (b) Prospects 
who have acquired property and whose 
problem is not acquisition and 
rather conservation 


main 
accumulation but 
and protection.” 


Round Table Chairman 


Caleb R. Smith, the new chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table, was 
presented to the open convention today 
and briefly described the 
which that body had and which were 
detailed in part in The Spectator last 
Further of the Million 
tound Table appear elsewhere 


discussions 


week. echoes 
Dollar 
in this issue. 

James M. Hamill, of the Equitable 
Life at Francisco, discussed the 
selling of trusteeship programs and 
said that these depended entirely upon 
the agent’s ability to get all the facts 
in the and then 
out a program particularly designed to 


San 


individual case work 
meet the needs as revealed. 

During the final sessions another life 
insurance playlet was given by a cast 
of Milwaukee insurance people under 
the guidance of Miss Olivia Orth and 
was as well received as that of the 
previous day. 

Stanley E. Martin, who represents 
the John Hancock Mutual at Columbus, 
Ohio, spoke on “Recognizing Your Job” 
and declared that the best method of 
selling life insurance is to lay stress 
on the main problems of life itself as 
evidenced by the certainty that an in- 
come will eventually be needed for 
“tomorrow” and that death is around 
the corner. The fact that the problems 
of life are fixed was held by Mr. Martin 


to make the selling of life insurance t« 
handle those problems an automatic 
affair. “Life insurance is the only 
property that can and will deliver in- 
come to us when earned income ceases 
and do that with dependability,” was 
his sentiment. 


Opening Session 

The first day’s sessions of the 
N.A.L.U. convention in Milwaukee last 
week opened formally with C. Vivian 
Anderson, retiring president, in the 
chair, and with an attendance of over 
2,000. The program was distinguished 
for a wealth of material of value to 
both the home office agent and the man 
in the field and the importance of the 
speakers has scarcely been equalled at 
any previous gathering of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

One of the hits of the opening con- 
vention hours was made by Carroll C. 
Day, manager of the Pacific Mutual at 


Oklahoma City, who addressed the 
afternoon session and _ stressed the 
maintenance of income as life’s most 
important work. “After we pay for 


the right to live today, we start stor- 
ing up property for the right to live 
tomorrow. Our work is to start a flow 
of income to meet tomorrow’s 
lems. The only kind of property worth 
storing up is that which will start a 
flow of income whenever earning power 
is destroyed. Use an engineer’s speci- 
fications on this and you will wind up 
at the pedestal of life insurance,” was 
the speaker’s contention. In closing, 
Mr. Day gave the following five rules 
of life insurance selling: “1. Never 
argue. 2. Never discuss life insurance 
until the need has been developed. 
3. Always discuss life—its problems 
are never debatable. 4. Get the pros- 
pect’s agreement on major _ issues. 
5. Don’t let the buyer write the rules.” 

The delegates were welcomed to Mil- 


prob- 

















Vincent Coffin 
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waukee by Henry B. Kay, prsident of 
the Milwaukee Association, and to the 
State of Wisconsin by Insurance Com- 
missioner H. J. Mortensen. The theme 
of the convention was handled by Hol- 
gar H. Johnson, of Pittsburgh, and the 
greetings of the Canadian Underwrit- 
ers were expressed by A. D. Anderson, 
of Toronto, president of that associa- 
tion. A feature of the opening events 
was the reading of a brief message of 
greeting from President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The report of retiring Pres- 
ident Anderson of the N.A.L.U. was 
distributed in pamphlet form prior to 
the opening session. 


The Modern 
Manuel Camps, Jr., general agent of 
the Penn Mutual at Boston, declared 
that the vision of life insurance as “a 
modern miracle,” coupled with an en- 
thusiastic manner in the presentation 
of the sale will enable underwriters to 
increase production. “If you’ are 
casual, you’ll be taken casually eand 
you'll be the casualty,” quoted the 
speaker. 

Frank Robinson, branch manager of 
the Mutual Life of Canada, in Mont- 
real, appeared on the program for the 
first morning and declared that the life 
salesman must make life 
insurance his one and only business 
and that “the lure of sidelines should 
be ignored.” He indicated his belief 
that the successful agent must have 
ten essentials as follows: “1. He must 
be able to find men with the proper 
qualifications as prospects. 2. He must 
challenge them with a reasonable solu- 
tion of their problems. 3. He must ap- 
proach intelligently, positively and in- 
terestingly. 4. He must converse con- 
vincingly. 5. He must develop his cli- 
ent’s friendship so as to expand busi- 
He must have a pride in his 


Miracle 


insurance 


ness. 6. 





Carroll C. Day 
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Harry T. Wright 


work. 7. He must extend his knowl- 
8. He must respond to new sug- 
gestions from fellow-workers. 9. He 
must improve the course of his own 
life. 10. He must have a definite daily 
prospect system.” 

The financial importance of life in- 
surance was stressed by Paul Speicher 
of Indianapolis who pointed out the 
life insurance during the depression 
and before has proved itself America’s 
best friend and has upheld the financial 
independence of millions of citizens. 


edge. 


Afternoon Session 

The afternoon of the first 
day, presided over by A. D. Anderson, 
president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of Canada, heard Grant Tag- 
gart, of Cowley, Wyo., advise agents 
not to get discouraged in their work 
and to remember that “it is your 
job and mine to direct the thinking of 
people to such an extent that what 
appear to be obstacles will fade away.” 
An interview Mr. Taggart ap- 
pears on another page of this issue. 

George J. Kutcher, of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual, at New York, gave the 
first afternoon session a new angle on 
the approach when he described how, 
when he meets a man who is grumbling 
about the country, politics, himself and 
everything else, he says to him, “What 
are you worrying about, you may be 
dead tomorrow?” From that point on 
he gets the discussion around to life 
insurance and often makes the sale as 
the result of such an opening. He said 
he keeps his own morale up by review- 
ing death claims and seeing what life 
insurance did for the beneficiaries. One 
feature of his method of selling is that 
he gets an examination in many cases 
before submitting the life insurance 
proposition he thinks will fit the par- 
ticular case. With the discussion by 


session 


with 
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Carroll C. Day, and after the presen- 
tation of a life insurance playlet by 
Laflin C. Jones as directed by Miss 
Olivia Orth. the first day’s sessions 
ended. 

The new official arrangement in the 
American College of Life Underwrit- 
ers, as noted elsewhere in this issue, 
was announced during the second day 
of the main convention. 

The meeting was under the chair- 
manship of Theodore M. Riehle, who 
was elected president of the association 
the next day, and among the interest- 
ing speakers was John Nelson, of 
Montreal, who is public relations su- 
pervisor of the Sun Life. He drew a 
striking analogy between the discovery 
by Halley of a comet which is now 
known as Halley’s comet, and the dis- 
covery by Halley of certain actuarial 
laws which are still being used by life 
insurance men. Stressing the fact that 
the explanation of the coming of the 
comet removed superstition and that 
the discovery of actuarial laws tended 
to remove the consequences of death 
and old age, Mr. Nelson said that in 
“the wreck of commercial structures 
and the crash of political and economic 
worlds where little else endured life 
insurance stood unmoved, inviolate, im- 
pregnable and invincible.” 

“The Underwriter Under the New 
Deal” was the subject discussed by 
William A. Stark, vice-president and 
trust officer of the Fifth-Third Union 
Trust Company, of Cincinnati, but he 
made it clear that the New Deal he 
referred to was not the political deck 
hut a new concept of the standing and 
importance of life insurance. Life in- 
surance companies, he said, grew more 
and more into banking institutions 
under the influence of prosperity and 
actually went further and further 

(Concluded on next page) 





O. Sam Cummings 
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N.A.L.U. Meeting 


(Concluded from page 17) 


away from the “true concept of life 
insurance.” Underwriters must get 
away from the investment sales argu- 
ment and must go back to selling con- 
tracts under which life insurance com- 
panies were created and which they 
have demonstrated they can carry out. 
On the subject of annuities he said, 
“The real market for annuities has 
been only scratched. Instead, an arti- 
ficial market has been created wherein 
life underwriters have sold savings ac- 
counts bearing the label annuity.” A 
real annuity offers very little compe- 
tition to the trust company, declared 
Mr. Stark, because there is seldom a 
case which can be equally well cared 
for by both. “Both the underwriter 
and the trust officer would be better off 
in the long run if they would forget 
the idea that the two services are com- 
petitive,” he said. 


Sales Clinic 


The sales clinic which featured the 
Thursday morning session of the con- 
vention was presided over by Harry T. 
Wright, of the Equitable Life at Chi- 
cago, who told the members that four 
definite helps were necessary to de- 
velop a program of activity. These he 
described as: “1. Enjoy your work. 
2. Have a definite quota and make it 
worth while. 3. Develop a real deter- 
mination to meet your quota. 4. Have 
a real appreciation of the service you 
are rendering.” 

Other speakers before the sales clinic 
were I. B. Jacobs, of the Mutual Life 
at Chicago, and A. J. Johannsen, of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Chicago. The 
former pointed out the necessity for 
finding out what features in the pros- 
pect’s set-up require protection and 
then building the presentation around 
the prospect’s needs. “Prospects are 
human beings, even as you and I, so 
we must get ourselves interested in the 
problems of the people we interview. 
Sell men what they want. Sell the uses 
of life’ insurance Mr. Jacobs’ 
conclusion. 

A. J. Johannsen does not believe in 
a memorized sales talk, but believes in 
selling the prospect a sequence of ideas 
which will lead to only the correct con- 
clusion. Maintaining a constant men- 
tal analysis of the prospect’s attitude 
is essential to a sale, he contends. In 
closing his remarks, he said: “I be- 
lieve the one all-important guidepost 
in planning the sale is to think the 
case through, weigh the man’s problem 
and the solutions in your own heart. 
then make his heart and mind aware 
of the human service life insurance 


offers.” 


” 
’ 


was 


BORROWING FROM 
MARY 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


HEN you take life insurance 
for Mary and later on bor- 
row on that insurance, ‘you 


are borrowing from Mary. Not from 
Mary as she is today, however; not 
from the Mary with a light heart and 
with the bloom of youth and health 
upon her cheeks. No, it is not from this 
Mary that you are borrowing, but from 
Mary the widow; from Mary as she will 
be when you are gone and she is left to 
fight the battle alone. You are borrow- 
ing from Mary, the mother; from the 
Mary whose children are to be sup- 
ported and educated; from the Mary 
whose locks are turning gray and 
whose health and courage are failing. 
This is the Mary from whom you are 
borrowing, and borrowing without se- 
curity and with no assurance to her 
that the sum thus borrowed ever will 
be repaid, 


A Deceiving Debt 


A debt of this kind is a very deceiv- 
ing thing. However good one’s inten- 
tions may be at the time the debt is 
incurred, the records of the great life 
insurance companies nevertheless show 
that very few such loans are repaid by 
the borrower. They either are allowed 
to run on and on until the death of the 
insured, when they are deducted from 
the face of the policy, or the burden of 
paying the interest on the loan in addi- 
the the policy, 
causes the his insur- 
ance altogether. 

Life insurance when taken for the 
support of your dependents after you 
are gone, has a very urgent mission to 
perform and under no circumstances 
should you ever confuse it with your 
other investments. It should be kept 
entirely separate from everything else 
you own. It is a sacred trust and you 
are the Trustee. Your life insurance 
represents the family’s bread and but- 
ter when every other means of support 
may have been taken away and it 
should be the last thing in the world 
to be drawn upon or endangered. The 
loan provision is not to encourage you 
to make a loan upon your policy except 
in a real and pressing emergency. and 
then only to enable you to keep your in- 
surance in force and continue the pro- 
tection which your family would need 
at such a time more than at any other. 


tion to premium on 


insured to drop 


You should remember, also, that the 
loan or cash value of your policy rep- 
resents your savings for old age, which 
if you so desired, would be paid to you 
in cash should you survive those for 
whose benefit you had insured. It would 
be a great mistake, when in the prime 
of life, to mortgage or draw upon the 
fund which you are creating for your 
comfort and independence in old age; 
and when by so doing you also would 
be depriving your wife and children of 
what might be their only assurance for 
the future, it would be a still greater 
mistake. Therefore, do not borrow on 
your policy until every other means for 
keeping it in force has been exhausted, 
and then let the loan be for barely 
enough to carry your insurance over 
this emergency. Use no part of the 
money thus borrowed for any other 
purpose and when the emergency is 
past, pay off the loan, even though you 
have to mortgage the last thing you 
own to do it. 

Not only would a loan on your policy 
reduce the sum payable thereunder to 
the extent of the amount borrowed, but 
the interest on the loan would add that 
much more to your present burden. 
Moreover, there are certain non-forfei- 
tures in your policy which a loan either 
would impair or destroy altogether. In- 
deed, from whatever angle it might be 
viewed, borrowing on your policy is 
never advisable except as a last resort, 
and then only to enable you to continue 
your insurance in force. Whether you 
are insured for $5,000 or for $500,000, 
the principle is the same, and the effect 
would be relatively the same. 

Your only safe course is this: Never 
allow yourself to think of your life in- 
surance as your own, but as a solemn 
trust for wife and children. Never al- 
low yourself to think of your life insur- 
ance in terms of money, but only in 
terms of support, in terms of service, 
in terms of food and shelter and educa- 
tion for those you love and live for, and 
in terms of comfort and independence 
for your own old age. If you will do 
this, you will have a true conception of 
the purpose of life insurance, and no 
emergency, no sacrifice, ever will be 
great enough to tempt you either to 
part with or encumber this provision 
which you have made for the future. 
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Million Dollar 
Round Table 


(Continued from page 13) 


In the particular instance, Mr. Clark 
made use of annuities income to take 
eare of the fixed charges after income 
taxes have been paid. Answering the 
question “Of what use are annuities if 
there is inflation?” Mr. Clark says he 
tells the prospect that “Certain fixed 
charges must be paid in dollars anyway 
and if the income is in dollars and the 
fixed charges are in dollars what does 
inflation matter?” 


Guests at Meeting 


Among the guests at the Million 
Dollar Round Table were C. Vivian An- 
derson, retiring president of the 
N. A. L. U.; Henry B. Kaye, president 
of the Milwaukee Association; A. D. 
Anderson, president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Canada; Holgar 
Johnson, head of the convention com- 
mittee, and Roger B. Hull, managing 
director of the N. A. L. U. 

Two lady guests were introduced in 
the persons of Miss Sophie Bliven of 
the Penn Mutual Agency at Philadel- 
phia, and Miss Claire Loomis, who told 
the million dollar boys that the thing 
that distinguished them from the lesser 
producers in the business was the fact 
that they were able to budget and con- 
trol their time so as to be free for the 
important business of talking with 
potential assureds. M. J. Donnelly, 1933 
chairman, was presented with a silver- 
mounted gavel by retiring chairman 
Scott. 


A Bright Future 


Dr. Charles E, Albright of Milwau- 
kee told the conference that “if any 
man can look at the future with opti- 
mism it is the life insurance salesman 
beeause after every depression the life 
insurance business receives a new im- 
petus.” Harry T. Wright of the Equit- 
able said that the big producer has two 
main things to contend with: he must 
keep himself in the proper production 
frame of mind and he must free his own 
time for producing by delegating de- 
tails to subordinates. : 

When Caleb R. Smith of Ann Arbor, 
representing the Massachusetts Mutual, 
faced the round table members he 
stressed the importance of interviewing 
and following up old policyholders as 
well as the necessity for a definite pro- 
gram of submission. He hangs his pro- 
gram on four things, he said, a clean-up 
fund for the family, a monthly income 
for the wife, a mortgage retirement 
fund and an educational program for 
the children. Mr. Smith accompanied 
his talk by the presentation of a chart 
which aroused so much interest that 
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discussion regarding its merits ran for 
nearly half an hour. 

A representative of The Spectator, 
realizing the intense desire of the mil- 
lion dollar men for copies of the Smith 
chart, secured the original and had it 
copied for the conference. The copies 
of the chart were distributed by The 
Spectator within two hours of its recep- 
tion and just as the discussion closed. 
Chairman Scott and the members gave 
The Spectator a vote of thanks and 
appreciation for its action. A reproduc- 
tion of this chart, showing the results 
of following old policyholders in 100 
cases, appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Victor F, Pettric of the Occidental 
Life at Los Angeles, gave the credit 
for much production to the presentation 
of endowments at age 18, while F. Jean 
Little of the Massachusetts Mutual at 
Detroit said that the important thing 
about a presentation was to have some 
new feature or one which could be 
described as new. 


When Other Methods Fail 

Discussing the term insurance idea, 
Dix Teachner of the Kansas City Life 
at Los Angeles said that he only uses 
this form as a last when any 
other method of getting the prospect to 
sign has failed. Paul W. Cook of the 
Mutual Benefit at Chicago told the big 
boys that in order to remain in the high 
brackets they must constantly improve 
the class of prospects to which they ex- 
pose themselves. Julius Eisendrath of 
the Guardian Life at New York con- 
demned the old idea of soliciting friends 
and said he got most of his leads from 
strangers because “a stranger in more 
interested in you than someone who 
knows too much about you.” 

Mac Donnelly, of the Equitable and 
chairman of the Million Dollar Table in 
1933, said that a depression such as 


resort 





| Holgar J. Johnson, National Convention 
| Program Chairman and Guest at Million 
Dollar Round Table Meeting 
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that just ending brings out a high sense 
of social responsibility in communities 
and therefore its aftermath is a good 
time to sell large amounts of life insur- 
ance not only as a conservation feature 
but for taxes. “Today is the best time 
for any man to go into the life insur- 
ance business,” he declared. Life insur- 
ance for tax purposes was also stressed 
by E. M. Lillis, of the Northwestern 
Mutual at Erie, Pa. 


Original Approach 


Bill Duff, of the Woods Agency at 
Pittsburgh, has an individual if not 
original approach. He points out to 
his prospect that life insurance is the 
only one of his own investments which 
has weathered hard times. Stocks, real 
estate and even bonds have gone but life 
insurance remains stable in a changing 
world, Therefore life insurance is good 
for the prospect. Wallace H. King, who 
produced $2,316,000 last year from 
Lima, Ohio, declares that any good 
agent can become a million dollar pro- 
ducer if he is willing to work hard and 
expose himself to a maximum number 
of prospects. He also submits a regu- 
lar plan and finds that about 75 per 
cent of his prospects take it as sub- 
mitted. Herman Cramer of the Penn 
Mutual at Chicago believes in confining 
his efforts to limited payment life and 
endowments, while Leonard M. Roth- 
stein of the Home Life at New York 
says his credo is “Engender enthusiasm, 
beget confidence and render service.” 


An Island Star 


An interested and interesting mem- 
ber of the Million Dollar Round Table 
was Mariano R. Pesquera of Porto Rico 
who paid for $1,037,000 last year. He 
is a cousin of the former Porto Rican 
representative to the United States and 
was himself prohibition director for 
that island. He represents the Bankers 
National Life of Jersey City and has 
produced his great volume in an island 
which is 50 miles wide, 100 miles long 
and has about 1,500,000 inhabitants 
who, says he, “are pitifully misman- 
aged” by the government. 

Dana Clark, New York City broker, 
told the conference that he uses what 
he calls the “uninsurable approach.” He 
asks the prospect, “What would you 
do if you knew that tomorrow you 
would become uninsurable because of 
any one of many factors; would you 
not take this policy today? Why then 
hesitate?” 

The Million Dollar Round Table 
closed its meeting with the election of 
Caleb R. Smith as chairman of the 
executive committee for the coming 
term together with the following two 
new members of that committee: Dr. 
Charles E, Albright and Harry T. 
Wright. 
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Life Office Managers 


In Annual Conference 


Reorganization Plans Approved; 
Skilton Reelected President 
and Rowland Executive Secy. 


During the business session of the 
annual conference of the Life Office 
Management Association, held in the 
office of the Connecticut Mutual Life on 
Oct. 2, the proposed plan of reorganiza- 
tion submitted to members several 
weeks ago was unanimously accepted. 
Announcement was made that the ex- 
ecutive offices of the association would 
be in the Bowery Savings Bank Build- 
ing in New York City under the direc- 
tion of the staff recommended 
time ago. 

George W. Skilton, comptroller of the 
Connecticut General Life, was reelected 
president of the association. Gordon A. 
Hardwick, vice-president and comptrol- 
ler of the Penn Mutual, was elected first 
vice-president, and Richard Boissard, 
vice-president and actuary of the Na- 
tional Guardian Life of Madison, Wis., 
was elected second vice-president. The 
new directors elected were James B. 
Slimmon, secretary of the Aetna Life, 
and William Hagerman, comptroller of 
the Minnesota Mutual. 

The meeting was unusually well at- 
tended with 235 representatives of 83 
companies present. 


some 


At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the association, held imme- 
diately following the annual conference, 
official announcement was made of the 
appointment of the staff officers, Frank 
L. Rowland was appointed executive 
secretary in charge of the staff activi- 
ties. L. R. Woodard was named asso- 
ciate secretary, and Casper K. Black- 
burn was appointed educational secre- 
tary. The Bowery Savings Bank Build- 
ing, New York City, has been selected 
as the location of the executive head- 
quarters. 

Mr. Rowland was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1914 with 
the degree of A.B. followed by special 
work in business administration at 
Johns Hopkins University. For the past 
11 years he has been an administrative 
officer of the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company, serving as secretary 
and director of that company since 
1927. He participated in the organiza- 


Connecticut Mutual Plans 
To Increase Diviccands 

An increase of approximately 1) per 
cent in the dividend rate fo. i3o is 
the present plan of the Connec .cut Mu- 
tual Life, based on preliminary ca.cu- 
lations, President James Loomis 
has announced. He said: 

“Under the company’s charter, the 
dividend is not voted until the first 
meeting of the board of directors in 
January. They have authorized, how- 
ever, preliminary calculations for the 
dividend apportionment in 1935 on the 
following basis: (1) interest to be cred- 
ited in 1935 on dividends left to accumu- 
late and on funds left in the hands of 
the company pursuant to the optional 
settlement provisions to be at the rate 
of 4% per cent; (2) interest to be 
credited in 1935 on moneys deposited 
with the company to pay future premi- 
ums to be at the rate of 4 per cent; (3) 
dividends on policies in force to be in 
accordance with the formula as recom- 
mended by the actuary. The basis for 
next year will result in an increase of 
about 10 per cent in the total distribu- 
tion.” 


Lee 


tion and is a past president of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
He is a past vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Management Association, and has 
been secretary of the, Life Office Man- 
agement Association since its organiza- 
tion in 1924, 





F. L. Rowland, Executive Secretary 


Outline of Program 
for Chicago Meeting 


American Life Convention Will 
Attract Over 500 Members: 
Splendid Program Announced 


Upwards of 500 insurance men rep- 
resenting many of the leading life in- 
surance companies of this country and 
Canada are expected to attend the 29th 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, October 8 to 12, 
inclusive. Included will be presidents, 
vice-presidents, legal counsel, financial 
and agency department heads and other 
prominent company executives. 

The American Life Convention is the 
oldest and, in point of membership, the 
largest trade association of its kind in 
this country. It has member companies 
in 37 states, the District of Columbia 
and several Canadian Provinces. The 
present officers of the Convention are: 
President, Francis V. Keesling, vice- 
president and general counsel, West 
Coast Life, San Francisco, Cal.; vice- 
chairman of executive committee, Lee 
J. Dougherty, president, Guaranty 
Life, Davenport, lowa; manager and 
general counsel, Colonel C. B. Robbins; 
associate counsel, Ralph H. Kastner, 
and attorney, Maurice E. Benson. 

The program for the week will open 
on Monday, October 8, with the conven- 
ing of the 27th annual meeting of the 
Legal Section of the Convention. This 
section will also be in session on Octo- 
ber 9, as will the Financial Section. 
The main body of the Convention will 
open its meeting on the morning of 
October 10 and meet again on October 
11 and 12, the last day calling for a 
joint session with the Agency Section 
in the morning. The Industrial Sec- 
tion will meet the afternoon and eve- 
ning of October 11. 

Outline of the program for the gen- 
eral meeting, starting Wednesday 
morning, follows: 

President’s address, Francis  V. 
Keesling; address of welcome, Hon. 
Ernest Palmer, director of insurance 
for Illinois; annual report, Charles B. 
Robbins, manager and general counsel; 
fraternal greetings from representa- 
tives of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, National Association 
of Life Underwriters, Chamber of 
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United States, Na- 
tional Fraternal Congress, National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers, and Canadian Life Insurance Of- 
ficers Association; “The Permanence 
of Life Insurance,” Arthur B. Wood, 
president, Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. 

Commencing at 2 p. m., October 10: 
“The Railroad Situation,” Hon. Joseph 
PB. Eastman, Federal co-ordinator of 
transportation, Washington, D. C.; 
“Municipal Bonds,” Dr. Frederick L. 
Bird, director of municipal research, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York; “A 
Look at the Record,” Claris Adams, ex- 
ecutive vice-president, American Life, 
Detroit, Mich. 

The annual Convention dinner 
be held at 7.30 p. m., October 10. 

Commencing at 10 a. m., October 11: 
“Advertising for Life Insurance Com- 
panies,” Albert W. Sherer, vice-presi- 
dent, Lord & Thomas, Chicago; “Un- 
derwriting Trends,” Dr. H. W. Cook, 
vice-president, Northwestern National 
Life, Minneapolis; “Life Insurance— 
A Cooperative Enterprise,” E. M. Mc- 
Conney, vice-president and actuary. 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines. 

Program for the combined meetings 
of the agency, general and industrial 
groups was printed last week. 

The annual executive session of the 
Convention will be held commencing at 
2 p. m., October 12, for action on re- 
ports of committees, election of officers 
and transaction of other general busi- 
ness, 

The annual golf tournament for the 
American Life Convention guests will 
be held on the Bob-O’Link Country 
Club course on October 8 and 9. Ar- 
rangements have been made for direct 
transportation from the hotel to the 
golf course. 

The social program for the women 
will include sight-seeing tours, teas, 
bridge parties and the annual dinner 
the evening of October 10. Time has 
also been set aside to permit a visit 
tu the Century of Progress Exposition, 
which is still in progress. 


Commerce of the 


will 


New Association Formed 


A new Local of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Underwriters 
was perfected recently at Anderson, 
Ind., following a dinner with 24 
underwriters enrolled as charter mem- 
bers. F. P. Huston, Indianapolis, state 
secretary, made the principal talk. Of- 
ficers elected were: president, V. U. 
Poindexter; vice president, B. F. 
Haugh; secretary, H. C. Welker; treas- 
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VU. Milton Sobel 


Well Known Partners 
Join Berkshire Life 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 1—Six years ago 
today, Harry G. Remington and M. 
Milton Sobel entered the life insurance 
business as agents of the Sigourney 
Mellor agency of the Home Life of New 
York. Today, Everett H. Plummer, 
manager of the Berkshire Life here 
announced their appointment as asso- 
ciate managers of his agency. 

During the six years they have been 
in the business, Remington and Sobel 
have always worked together except 
for the past few months when Reming- 
ton left the Home Life to rejoin 
Sigourney Mellor & Company. 

In their new duties, which they are 
assuming today, Remington and Sobel 


will have charge of recruiting and 
agency building. 
In their first year in the business, 


both men paid for $250,000 each in 
personal production. Their work caused 
their election as vice-presidents of the 
Mellor agency. When Sigourney Mellor 
resigned his Home Life general agency 
several years ago, Sobel and Reming- 
ton remained with the company and 
were active in the agency management 


work. 


urer, P. H. Doyle; executive commit- 
tee, B. R. Cody, Ray Moore and G. J. 
Van Osdol. Committee chairmen are: 
B. F. Haugh, publicity; Ear] Bassett., 


business practice; finance, M. L. Zir- 
kel; J. M. Quinn, legislative; H. E. 
Jackson, program, and P. H. Doyle. 
membership. 


C. L. U. Diplomas Are 
Certificates of Merit 


Standing of Graduates Stressed 
at Meeting; Paul Clark Heads 
National Chapter as President 


The eighth conferment exercises of 
the American College of Life Under- 
writers were held last Thursday in con- 
nection with the convention of the 
N.A.L.U at Milwaukee, and were pre- 
ceded by a session the previous meeting. 
The evening meeting was headed by 
Lawrence C. Woods, Jr., retiring pres- 
ident of the national chapter of the 
Chartered Life Underwriters. Paul F. 
Clark, of Boston, was elected president 
of the national chapter to take Mr. 
Woods’ place. 


Grant Hill Talks 


What may be expected of the C.L.U. 
a decade hence was described at the 
Thursday meeting by Grant L. Hill, 
of Milwaukee, whose discussion was 
preceded by the conferment of C.L.U. 
degrees. About 35 were present to re- 
ceive the designations in person, and the 
others will have their diplomas mailed 
to them. The total number qualifying 
was 116. Conferment of diplomas was 
carried out by Dr. S. S. Huebner and 
Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore. Mr. 
Clark in the course of his remarks to 
the candidates, said: “You should at 
all times refrain from what might ap- 
pear as commercializing or misusing 


the C.L.U. designation, and from 
adopting an attitude that might ‘indi- 
cate a superiority complex.” More 


than 70 colleges and universities are 
now cooperating with the American 
College of Life Underwriters, declared 


Mr. Clark, and 904 men have passed 
all C.L.U. examinations. 
Evening Session 
The attitude of the general agent 


toward the C.L.U. graduate was de- 
scribed to the Wednesday evening ses- 
sion by George E. Lackey, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual at Detroit, who 
said that general agents are only too 
glad to witness the increase in the 
number of those who qualify for the 
C.L.U. degree. “The merchandising of 
life insurance is going through a period 
of transition,” he said, “and the edu- 
cational movement will stimulate per- 
sistency of agency personnel as well as 
give the business trained men to whom 
the public will look up.” 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN TO BUILD 
NEW HOME OFFICE ADDITION 














president of 
Life In- 


Charles F. Williams, 
The Western and Southern 
surance Company, has announced that 
work will start within the next thirty 
days on an addition to the company’s 
present home office in Cincinnati. 

The new building, seven stories in 
height, will be on the east side of 
McAllister Street and will face the 
rear of the main building and the pres- 
ent annex on Broadway. It will be 
connected with these by means of an 
overhead bridge and by a tunnel run- 
ning under McAllister Street. It will 
adjoin the Fontbonne, a club for busi- 
ness women. 

The building was designed by the 
Hannaford firm of Cincinnati in con- 
junction with Al Wachtel of the insur- 
ance company and Carl J. Kiefer, en- 
gineer in charge of mechanical design. 
The Ferro Concrete Construction Com- 
pany was awarded the contract. 

Because of expansion of the insur- 
ance company’s business, officials con- 
templated the construction of a build- 
ing along the south side of Fifth and 
extending along the east side of Broad- 
way to the present structure, but due 
to the difficulty of acquiring certain 
pieces of property they abandoned that 
plan. 


The basement of the new structure 
will be sufficiently large to accommo- 
date a heating plant to serve all pres- 
ent as well as any future buildings on 
the Western and Southern Company’s 
properties. The first floor will be given 
over to a kitchen and a dining room 
seating 400, where employees and of- 
ficials will be served. The second floor 
will house the men’s and women’s 
recreation and first-aid room. The re- 
mainder of the building (five floors, 
each of about 9000 square feet area) 
will be utilized for filing, storage and 
open offices. 


Provident Mutual Appointment 


The Provident Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia an- 
nounces the appointment of William B. 
Stormfeltz as manager of its Delaware 
agency, with offices at 2090 DuPont 
Building, Wilmington. Mr. Stormfeltz 
goes to Wilmington after 13 years of 
active life insurance work for the 
Provident Mutual. 

The business of the Delaware agency 
has shown a decided improvement dur- 
ing the year 1934, and company offi- 
cials report a 30 per cent increase dur- 
ing the first eight months of the year. 
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Unfavorable Mortality 
Records Are Registered 


With continued outstanding improve- 
ment in diphtheria and _ tuberculosis 
fatalities somewhat discounted by un- 
favorable mortality recorded for pneu- 
monia, automobile accidents, cancer and 
several other important diseases, the 
death rate during August, 1934, has 
been somewhat unfavorable. 

This statement is based upon the 
mortality experience of millions of in- 
dustrial policyholders of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. The 
August, 1934, death rate for this im- 
portant group of the general popula- 
tion, according to statisticians of the 
company, was 8.7 per 1000, as against 
8.0 for the same month last year. 

Coronary disease, which claimed the 
lives of ex-President Coolidge and a 
number of other noted Americans dur- 
ing the year just past, is increasing so 
rapidly that it may soon become one 
of the leading causes of death. It is 
pointed out that among the company’s 
industrial policyholders, the coronary 
death rate jumped nearly 200 per cent 
during the past three years. During 
the same period the rate among the 
ordinary policyholders has doubled. 


Radioing to Little America 


For months various newspapers of 
the country have been sponsoring pro- 
grams directed to the Byrd Expedition 
in Little America. Last Sunday eve- 
ning, Sept. 23, at 9.30 central standard 
time, the Indianapolis Star together 
with General Electric sponsored a pro- 
gram arranged by Station WKBF over 
the red network of the National Broad- 
casting Company, and transmitted to 
the expedition through one of the most 
powerful short-wave stations in the 
country. The broadcast emanated from 
the auditorium of the home office of the 
American Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis, and was heard 
through approximately forty-seven sta- 
tions. 


New Company Qualifies 


The required $25,000 bond has been 
filed by the proposed Mutual Union 
Life of Seattle with the Washington 
Insurance Department. Under terms 
of the recent act of the Legislature 
governing formation of mutual com- 
panies, the Mutual Union is now em- 
powered to solicit applications for in- 
surance, 500 of which are necessary 
before a charter may be granted. 
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Made Difference of 
$14,000 to his Widow 

A recent family income claim dis- 
closed the fact that originaily the de- 
ceased policyholder, a medical doctor 
in Lansing, Mich., had purchased a 
Canada Life retirement annuity bond; 
had allowed it to lapse after paying 
one monthly premium; had been per- 
suaded to reinstate his contract as an 
ordinary life policy with family income 
benefit only five months before he died. 

Had he continued his retirement an- 
nuity bond, this doctor’s widow would 
have been returned the premiums he 
paid. As a result of changing his con- 
tract to a life insurance policy with 
family income benefit, the company is 
now paying his widow $50 a month, 
and in 14 years and 7 months time— 
the end of the family income period— 
she will receive a check for $5,000. 
The total payments to this widow will 
be approximately $14,000 instead of 
$50.00 which she would have received 
by return of premiums under the an- 
nuity contract. 


Decide to Discontinue 
American Family Dept. 


At the executive committee meeting 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, held in Milwaukee last 
week, it was decided to discontinue the 
American family department because 
during the four years since its incep- 
tion the work has grown to the point 
where it must be developed more na- 
tionally than heretofore. It will prob- 
ably be merged into a new department 
at national headquarters and will like- 
ly be headed by a new executive super- 
vising a department of public relations. 

The committee, on motion of Frank- 
lin Ganse of Boston, also favored the 
theory of forming trust councils which 
will cooperate with trust officers. These 
councils will take the form of those now 
existing in Boston and Rochester but 
it is admitted that their activities can- 
not be as widespread as formerly until 
times get better. 


Dunlap Joins Riehle Agency 


George T. Dunlap, Jr., former am- 
ateur golf champion, has joined the 
Riehle Agency, Equitable Life. For the 
past two years, Mr. Dunlap has been 
associated with a brokerage house. He 
is a graduate of Princeton University 
and is a brother-in-law of Ted Riehle. 
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Permanency of Income 
for the Life Agent 


Believing that permanency of in- 
come is just as important to the man 
who sells life insurance protection as to 
the man who buys it, the Acacia Mu- 
tual Life stresses net gain always. 
Production effort is encouraged as well, 
but with quality taking precedence over 
volume. The William Montgomery 
Club, honoring the president of the 
company, was organized with this aim 
foremost at the company’s annual con- 
vention last May. It is composed of 
men who strive only for quality busi- 
ness and the records of the various 
members demonstrate that the idea, 
while not a new one, is decidedly well 
worth emphasizing everywhere. 


Southern Agent Writes 
Unusual Family Group 


D. A. Pledger, life agent of Birming- 
ham, Ala., recently wrote policies on 
19 members of one family which he 
believes is the world’s record. After 
writing 15 policies during a three-day 
stay recently at Americus, Ga., he no- 
ticed a gravure-section picture of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Cook Griffin and 
their 17 children. He decided to go 
up and see them. After one sales talk 
te Mr. Cook, he wrote 19 policies. 

Among the children are five boys and 
12 girls, ranging in age from six to 34. 
Most of them work in their father’s 
chain of grocery stores which are lo- 
cated in several counties. There are a 
lot of ways to write insurance, 
Pledger now says, but the best way is 
by family groups. 


of 


Canada Life Campaign 
Honoring A. Gordon Ramsay 


September 24 marked the opening of 
what promises to be the Canada Life’s 


feature event of 1934—a competition | 


among the company’s branches _ in 
United States and Canada for the “A. 
Gordon Ramsay Trophy.” The com- 
petition, which will run for a period of 
nine weeks ending November 24, has 
been named the “A. Gordon Ramsay 
Campaign” in honor of the 20th anni- 
versary of Mr. Ramsay’s connection 
with the company’s home office. It has 
awakened keen interest. Mr. Ramsay 
is assistant general manager and gen- 
eral superintendent of agencies of the 
company. The competition which is on 
an allotment basis stresses the sale of 
paid for life insurance. 


AS I LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


Naga week, for the 45th annual oc- 
casion, the life insurance agents 
and managers of the country assembled 
together for the express purpose of 
recharging the batteries that run the 
selling machinery of life insurance. 
This week, at Rye, N. Y., the advertis- 
ing men will have their say on what 
is right and what is wrong with pub- 
licity methods in all branches of insur- 
ance and, at Hartford, the Life Office 
Management Association members ex- 
change ideas concerning model home 
office procedure. Everything about all 
things will be thoroughly gone into by 
the executives of considerably more 
than 100 leading life insurance com- 
panies next week when the American 
Life Convention meets at the Edge- 
water Beach in Chicago. All of which 
should be sufficient convention activity 
for even the most conventionally in- 
clined, unless it might be that one is 
of an actuarial turn of mind, in which 
case a visit to the Shoreham in Wash- 
ington, D. C., would be in order for 
October 18-19. 


T any rate, the life insurance fra- 
ternity is passing through a very 
busy and a very resultful convention 
season, soon to be concluded. Then it 
will be in order to hit the macadam 


| trail again and make up for those two 


Mr. 


vacations—the personal one and the 
one spent ayeing resolutions. August 
and September production records 


| failed to maintain the pace of earlier 
| months, despite the fact that gains 





were continued on a “year ago” com- 
parison. It will be interesting to see 
if the anticipated autumn come-back 
will be decently reflected in life insur- 
ance writings. 


* * 


OOK out, part-timers! The big boys 
are after you. The Milwaukee 
convention served notice that this prac- 
tice must cease. And I am wondering 
how many very successful agents of to- 
day were yesterday’s part-time men. 
Plenty, I’ll venture to guess. The fact 
is, there’s pigs and pigs. The “relative 
seller” should not be compared to the 
hard-working young fellow who plans 
to enter the business permanently but 
who, sad to relate, cannot put on that 
very popular act which consists of 
financing self for six months. 
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Mission of Underwriter 


As Seen by Col. Robbins 


Manager of American Life Conven- 
tion Brings Greetings to Agents 
Assembled for Annual Convention 
The American Life Convention and 

your own great organization has al- 

ways worked in harmony and accord, 
and the members of your organization, 
who consist of the field forces of the 


institution of life insurance, have a 
great opportunity and a great re- 
sponsibility. 

A life underwriter must be an 


apostle of optimism. He must not only 
sell life insurance policies, but he must 
be an earnest advocate of the sound- 
ness of American institutions, for it is 
only on the basis of belief in our Na- 
tion and its institutions that the policy- 
holder can be assured that the prom- 
ise of his company to meet its obliga- 
tions to his beneficiary will be fulfilled 
to the letter. 

Faith in the fact that the people of 
America believe in the inviolability of 
property rights is essential to faith in 
the fulfillment of policy obligations. 
The sixty-five millions of our citizens, 
men, women and children, who have 
invested in life insurance policies did 
so in the faith that the companies 
would carry out their promise to pay 
beneficiaries in full when the policy- 
holder himself was no longer alive to 
enforce the contract. It is your re- 
sponsibility to see that such faith was 
not misplaced, and that the economic 
system which has created life insur- 
ance and made of it the most stable 
and important financial institution in 
the Nation shall be continued in the 
future. 

At the 44th annual convention of 
your organization, held last year, a 
sound currency resolution was unani- 
mously adopted. The need for a re- 
affirmation of your stand of last year 
was never greater than it is today. It 
is the interests of the sixty-five mil- 
lions of citizens whom you have made 
partners in this vast business of ours 
that you are guarding. 





New Association Organized 

The Laporte County Life Under- 
writers’ Association, composed of rep- 
resentatives of life insurance com- 


panies in Laporte and Michigan City, 
Ind., was organized recently at a meet- 
ing at the Spaulding Hotel in the latter 
city. 


Entertainment Lavish 
at Milwaukee Meeting 


Entertainment features of the 
vention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters at Milwaukee last 
week were many and lavish. Alvin 
Moser, supervisor for the Aetna Life 
in Milwaukee, did the honors as gen- 
eral chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The program committee was 
headed by Holgar Johnson, of Pitts- 
burgh. 

In addition to the reception and 
dance in honor of retiring President 
C. Vivian Anderson and his wife, and 
the Bavarian Garden Party on the 
lawn of the Wisconsin Club, there were 
many other measures taken for the 
amusement and comfort of the dele- 
gates and their wives. The Milwaukee 
Association gave a luncheon and 
bridge for women guests at the Tripoli 
Country Club. 

Representatives of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life who were at the convention 
were entertained at the University 
Club in Milwaukee by Frank Hughes, 
general agent. Among those present 
were Agency Vice-President Oliver 
Thurman and G. Frank Ream, assist- 
ant superintendent of agencies. 

Another of the agents who enter- 
tained was Victor M. Stamm, home- 
office general agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual. One of his interesting 
visitors was Henry Tyrrel, counsel of 
the company. 

Henry G. Schafer, supervisor of gen- 
eral agents of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual, held a get-together dinner for 
men representing that company and 
who were attending the convention. 

A feature of the gathering was the 
fact that every speaker on the program 
had a man from Milwaukee assigned 
to him as his official host. It was that 
man’s job to keep the speaker amused 
and supplied. The idea made a hit. 


con- 


life Executive's 
Narrow Escape 


On a train from Detroit to Cincin- 
nati, Friday night, a stray bullet 
plowed its way through the window of 
a drawing room and buried itself in a 
pillow on the opposite side of the room 
where Charles F. Williams, president 
of The Western and Southern Life, 
was sleeping. Mr. Williams was not 
awakened until the broken window was 
discovered when the train stopped at 
@ way station. Three shots had been 
fired at the train after it passed 
Toledo. 


Sell Security, Freedom, 
Rather Than Insurance 


Newton B. Misell Tells Philadelphia 
Agents to Prepare for Unpre- 
cedented Opportunities in Future 


At the first fall meeting of the Plico 
Luncheon Club held in the office of the 
Philadelphia Life Company on Monday, 
the guest-speaker, Newton B. Misell, 
agency manager of the Equitable Life 
who is also widely known in Philadel- 
phia life insurance circles in his capac- 
ity of Treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, ad- 
dressed the Plico members on the sub- 
ject “Let’s Go Out and Sell” and 
succeeded in arousing a great deal of 
enthusiasm by his aggressive and 
forceful discussion of sales problems 
and their solutions. 


Pointing out that the next few 
months should be a banner period for 
life agents, Mr. Misell laid great 


emphasis on the point that he, nor any 


other speaker, could tell the assembled : 


Plico members “how to sell” but could 
only give examples from his own ex- 
perience which illustrated certain sales 
problems and how he was successful in 
handling them. He laid great stress 
on the point that life insurance agents 
should sell prospects life, security and 
freedom from worry and not “insur- 
ance” as such. They can do this best, 
in his opinion, by analyzing the pros- 
pect’s needs and by understanding just 
what the prospect is trying to accom- 
plish by his life insurance program. 
Charles Smolens acted as chairman of 
the meeting. 

Jackson Maloney, vice-president, an- 
nounced the formation of a bowling 
team which would have representation 
in the Financial League of Philadel- 
phia. He asserted he had great expec- 
tations of being able to get together a 
strong aggregation of players which 
would offer stiff competition to the 
other teams in the league. 


Ex-Presidents' 
Large Turnout 

Attending the convention of the 
N.A.L.U. at Milwaukee last week were 
the following ex-presidents of the Na- 
tional Association: E. J. Clark, Balti- 
more; George Lackey, Detroit; John 
W. Clegg, Philadelphia; J. M. Russell, 
of Los Angeles; Julian S. Myrick, of 
New York; A. O. Eliason, St. Paul; 
C. C. Thompson, Seattle; and Neil D. 
Sills, of Richmond. 
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Holgar Johnson Now LOCAL ASSOCIATION OFFICIALS CONVENE 


Heads Managers Section 


Holgar J. Johnson, of the Penn Mu- 
tual at Pittsburgh, was made chairman 
of the managers section of the N.A.L.U. 
with Paul Clark of Boston as vice-presi- 
dent, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., as 
secretary and Max Hoffman, assistant 
managing director of the national as- 
sociation as assistant secretary. 


New Orleans Won 

The Charles Jerome Edwards trophy 
for membership increase during the 
past year was awarded to New Orleans 
at the convention of the N.A.L.U. in 
Milwaukee last week. The work of 
New Orleans was outstanding in 
bringing the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers up to a new high of 20,845. The 
award was announced by retiring Sec- 
retary Ernest W. Owen. 


Stock Selling Permit Expires 

Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell of California has announced 
the stock-selling permit of the Gold 
Coast Life, launched at Los Angeles 
last year, has expired and the insur- 
ance department has terminated the 
escrow arrangement in connection with 
sale of the proposed company’s stock. 


Insurance 


Fidelity Mutual Manager 

Donald W. Baird has been appointed 
manager for The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company for western Mas- 
sachusetts, with offices at Springfield, 
succeeding T. J. Howard, who for some 
years has managed this territory and 
who asked to be relieved of organiza- 
tion duties in order to devote his time 
to personal production. 


Penn Mutual General Agent 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Oct. 1—Ken- 
net W. Conrey, formerly of Spring- 
field, Ill., has been named _ genera! 


agent here for the Penn Mutual Life, 
in charge of southern and western 
Michigan territory. He succeeds Sam- 
uel G. Buckner. 


Life Course Instituted 

A course in life insurance and a 
course in commercial law are to be 
offered at Little Rock, Ark., Junior Col- 
lege under the direction of Robinson 
Campbell, a graduate of Wharton 
School of Finance. 
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FOR FIRST TIME AT 


During the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Milwaukee last week, the first gath- 
ering of local association officers ever 
held in connection with those sessions 
was staged with some 75 representa- 
tives in attendance. Presided over by 
O. Sam Cummings, of the Kansas City 
Life at Dallas, the meeting discussed 
the special problems incident to local 
association affairs. 

The program was divided into five 
sections with a chairman for each and 
with each speaker limited to ten min- 
utes with fifteen minutes for discussion 
from the floor. A. P. Shugg, president 
of the St. Louis Association, opened the 
talk on “attractive meeting programs” 
and was ably seconded in this by Ches- 
ter O. Fischer of St. Louis. 

On the matter of holding local asso- 


MILWAUKEE CONVENTION 


ciation meetings every month, John 
Casteen of Jacksonville and C. W. Still- 
son of Youngstown described the meth- 
ods used in their territory to keep 
members interested and educated. Ralph 
Talley of Knoxville said that member- 
ship in local associations had been in- 
creased as much as 100 per cent in 
some instances. 

Local association budgets were de- 
scribed by Lee D. Hemingway of Pitts- 
burgh who presided over that topic 
while the chairman on “educational 
plans” was L. D. Fowler of Cincinnati. 

During the discussions, O. Sam Cum- 
mings brought out the fact that 18 of 
the local associations represented at 
the gatherings sponsor C.L.U. courses 
and urged the further extension of this 
plan as a means of professionalizing 
life insurance underwriters. 





A LIFE INSURANCE SALESMAN 
REFUSES TO DISCUSS 


George J. Kutcher, general agent of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, in talking before the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, told 
how he has refused to let the depression 
affect him. He said: 

“I know no depression and I refuse 
to listen to the rantings, the prophecies, 
regarding the inflation, the gold stand- 
ard and a hundred other things that 
would tend to destroy my morale. If I 
talk to a so-called prospect and he tells 
me that old story that is so demoraliz- 
ing, that he can’t pay his rent, that 
the NRA is the bunk and that the coun- 
try is going Communistic, etc., I don’t 
spend much time with him. I get out 
quickly because I don’t want my morale 
shattered. But just before I go I do 
say one thing to this man who cannot 
be sold because he can’t see the light, 
because of the dark forest in front of 
him, ‘What do you care? What are you 
worrying about? You may be dead to- 
morrow.’ 

“It really is easy to sell life insurance 
today even as it was back in 1928 and 


29, provided, however, we have our 
hearts and souls in this wonderful 


work. In telling the story of life insur- 
ance to the prospect, I talk from within, 
my lips simply conveying what my heart 
has to say. I forget everything ac- 
tuarial, keep reminding the prospect 
and telling him throughout the entire 
interview that tomorrow he may be 


WHO 
DEPRESSIONS 


dead. The feeling becomes intense, for 
it is sincere and spoken from within 
and it is the truth and cannot be argued 
by the prospect. 

“T am proud and happy in the thought 
that of the millions of dollars of life 
insurance that I have placed on the 
books of many companies, and of the 
hundreds of lives that I have sold, not 
one is a straight annuity, a refund an- 
nuity or a deferred annuity. 

“Many agents spend altogether too 
much time in becoming near actuaries, 
in making up propositions galore, and 
the result is too little time telling the 
story with a ratebook on the street. 
Why figure propositions before an ex- 
amination? Why waste your time, 
which is your biggest asset? 

“Perhaps in the first presentation the 
prospect’s mind was wandering but 
after I tell him that perhaps he did not 
understand me, his pride compels him 
to listen more closely so that he can 
prove to me that he does understand. 
When I explain it the second time there- 
fore, I make it grow on him with my 
sincerity, with the talk that comes from 
the heart. We must forget that a life 
insurance presentation is a financial 
program but rather a factor of protec- 
tion for a man’s family that brooks no 
undue delay, for tomorrow death may 
come, Keep paramount always the safe- 
guarding of loved ones and the preser- 
vation of the home. 
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FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN — The 


Adaptable Endowment as issued by THE 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Flexible, this plan meets 


changing needs as they arise—now—tomorrow—and 


twenty years from now. 





Metropolitan Meeting 


Five hundred delegates and sales ex- 
perts of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company’s central territory, com- 
prising Kentucky, Ohio, and West Vir- 
ginia, attended a sales congress in 
Louisville, Ky., last week. A dinner- 
meeting for office managers of the ter- 
ritory was held Thursday night at the 
Brown Hotel. 

The feature of the congress was the 
reading of papers and presentation of 
visomatic sound pictures on field train- 
ing by representatives of the home of- 
fice field education division. 

Cecil J. North, superintendent of 
agencies for the Metropolitan, presided 
at the meeting, which adjourned early 
Friday afternoon in order to allow the 
delegates and their wives to tour the 


city. Besides Mr. North, the New York 
home office was represented by Henry 
J. Wuatt, Karl E. Schlundt and Ray F. 
Pfeifer, agency supervisors and H. E. 
Stevens and Frank Metzger of the di- 
vision of publications. 





Vice President On 
West Coast 


Stephen Ireland, vice-president and 
superintendent of agencies of the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass., left Sept. 13, for a 
visit to State Mutual’s West Coast 
agencies. 

Mr. Ireland will stop first in 
Angeles to visit the Roy Ray Roberts 
general agency there and will continue 
to San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, 
and Seattle, Wash. 


Los 


California - Western States 
Announces New Appointments 


As the first steps in a program of 
expansion and strengthening of field 
organization, the California - Western 
States Life announces several impor- 
tant new assignments of duties and 
the creation of two regional superin- 
tendents of agencies. 

James L. Collins, who has been super- 
intendent of agencies at the home of- 
fice since 1928, has been appointed 
superintendent of agency operations for 
Oklahoma and Texas. He will have his 
office at Dallas. 

Frank E. Russell, for several years 
manager of Oakland Agency, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies 
for Washington and Oregon and will be 
located at Portland. 

John V. Hawley, who was vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies from 
August, 1931, until Aug. 1 of this year, 
has, upon his own request, been ap- 
pointed agency manager at Oakland, 
Cal. This agency includes all of 
Alameda and Centra Costa Counties. 

The appointments of Collins and Rus- 
sell indicate a program on the part of 
the company for substantial increase 
in the field organizations in the respec- 
tive territories. At present the com- 
has a general agency in Okla- 
homa City and branch offices in 
Amarillo, Dallas and Houston, Tex., 
and agencies in San Antonio, Browns- 
ville, Austin and Ft. Worth. 

In the Northwest territory, the com- 
pany has branch and agency offices in 
Portland and Seattle, an agency ia 
Spokane, and creditable representa- 
tions in Eugene, Klamath Falls and 
Marshfield, Oregon, and Tacoma, Wash. 
Mr. Russell will assume supervision of 
all these Northwest units. 

All the appointments are effective 
at once and the new superintendent of 
agencies will proceed to their respec- 
tive posts without delay. 


pany 








ORDINARY LIFE - 
FAMILY INCOME - 


HEAD OFFICE 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE - 
RETIREMENT INCOME - 


LIFE INSURANCE In All Its Branches . . . 


There’s a SUN LIFE plan for every requirement 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 


EDUCATIONAL - 
ANNUITIES, Immediate and Deferred 
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MONTREAL 
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Fire Company Reports for First Six Months of 1934. 
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Name AnD Location | | Voluntary | Dividends; Under- | Under- 
or ComPANY | Total | Unearned and Net | | Paid | writing writing 
Capital | Admitted | Premium | __Net Conting’y | Premiums} Total Losses | Expenses | to Stock- | Income Losses | Expenses 
Paid-up Assets Reserve Surplus Reserve | Written Income Paid Paid holders | Earned | Incurred | Incurred 
$ ad | $ Pea Se $ $ Bo $ 
Alliance Insurance, Philadelphia.| 1,000,000) 8,760,402) 2,209,996; 4,724,663 1,131,070) 1,337,312) 495,264) 622,065, 150,000 15,164) 491,337, 575,450 
American Alliance, New York 3,000,000) .. 114,090; 1,910,062) 2,753,851) 157,268} u | u u u u u u u 
American General Ins., Houston. | 400,000| 1,018,438) 219,454) 280,742)........ | _ 193,569) 222, 151) 84,358,  a@81,805 12,000 2,698) 95,178 81, 286 
American Insurance, Newark 3,343,740 26; 815, 409)12,517,071| 7,591,704 300,000) 5,868,377) 6,462,242) 3,463,527| 2,895,427 334,374 352,883} 3,263,592) 2,728,190 
American Nat'l Fire, Columbus. 500,000 868, | Sec cccccccce | u u | u | u u u u u 
Automobile Ins., Hartford. . ....| 5,000,000) 18, 685,339 u 4,372,676) 2,400,000 u | 4,137,382 u | u u u u u 
Capital Fire, Sacramento. . ... 600,000) 1,094,727, 137,000, 334,712) 160,015) 57, 888 87,306) 19,215 78,945 oe 6, 443) 16,711 32,674 
Central Fire Ins. Co., Ba!timore | 1,000, 000) 3,487,131) 1,056,699) 1,225,576) __. | 492,917 561, 449| 197,934 267,078 10,000 19,391} 205,145 245, 695 
Central Union Ins., Hartford....| | 500,000 1,223,943) 140,745) 562,038 51,015) 79, 285 20,207; «24,355 -eee| 15,106) 18,541 31,475 
Columbia Fire, Dayton coeesl SSUES _ 2; 574,252 498,922 1,009,623 239, 013 | 293, 713) 125, 154 124,543 30,000 5, 011) 115, 079) 115,543 
| 
Commerce Ins., Glens Falls 1,000,000) 3,207,327) 1,085,322, 937,491 12,000! 571,200) 648,751) 298,628) 316,322 ; 585, 100! 265,909! 291, 557 
County Fire Ins. of Phila., Phila | 1,000,000) 2,372,227 500,512 782,301. | u | u | u u u u | u u 
Detroit Fire & Marine, Detroit 1,000,000, 3,637,920 805,024) 1,551,640 65,516 u | u u u u u | u | u 
Dixie Fire, Greensboro. . . | §00,000, 1,331,442 219,429) 533,823 100, 920 127,040 53,455 52,241). . 6,175 48,561 49,241 
Dubuque Fire & Mar., Dubuque. 1,000,000) 4,254,418) 2,351,038; 475,773 50,000) 1,044,825) 1,137,320) 520,682) 596,660 25,000) 1,075,562) 467,283! 582,910 
Empire State Ins., Watertown.. .| 1,000,000) 2,799,434; 530,242) 1,206,087 u u u u u u u | u 
Employers Fire Ins., Boston. 1,000,000) 4,242,890) 1,594,828) 1,182,034 140, 800 962,617’ 1,043,842 392,004 537,470 ar gar 913,452 335,439) 505,969 
Franklin Nat'l Ins., "New York. .| 1,000,000) 2,897,553; 478,478 1,277,399 u 282,842 u u u u | u | u 
General Fire Ass'n, Ltd., N. Y..| $200,000) 3,472,626) 1,265,753) 1,425,629) | 674,923) 852,303) 379,367) 304,784).. ....| ¢628,315} 394,172) 299,621 
General Ins. Co. of Am., Seattle | 1,000,000) 7,537,428) 3,077,029, 2,295,305, 709,824) 1,867,067| 2,076,890) 491,382) 779,629) 6142,663 eescees 464,588) 865, 980 
| | | | | 
Glens Falls Ins., Glens Falls 2,500,000 14,900,713) 5,459,601) 5,306,753 143,000) 3,091,406) 3,601,489] 1,417,485) 1,574,450) 400,000) aa 1,329,239) 1,483,127 
Granite State Fire, Portsmouth..| 1,000,000) 3,919,552) 1,187,036] 1,467,548) 150,250) 528,361| 625,314) 285,328 10, 400 80,000 ree 247,102; 239,237 
Great American Ins., New York.| 8, 150,000 42, 763,331/13, 765,091/17, 130,692 582,095 u | u | u | u u u | u 
Ins. Co. of N. A., Philadelphia. 12,000,000 84, 616, 489 20, 203,382 42,744, 201 11, 195, 123/13, 116,033) 4,956,884) 5,999,358 1,200,000 207, 952! 4,929,364) 5,596,216 
Jupiter Gen'l Ins., Ltd., N. Y...| 200,000 769, 691 236,723 295, 823 113,220 126,580) 64,733 56,092)... 102,318) 64,368 43,527 
London Assurance, Ltd., N. Y. +400,000) 7,380, 046) 3, 044,943) 3,118,388 1,835,514) 2,025,135; 864,990, 945,943 ..... 1,764,197! 715,623; 905,552 
Manhattan Fire & Mar., N. Y...| 1,000,000) 2,740,939 685,704; 980,118 346,175 420,359 134,279 183,515 312,372} 172,220| 168,747 
Massachusetts F. & M., Boston..| 1,000, 000) *. a 399 425,512 897, 900 114, 122 u | u u u u u | u | u 
Mer. & Bus. Mens, Harrisburg. . * 4,504, 204,000 1,034,874 108,572 163,441 286,790 40,878 56, 898 131,874 282, 267 51,289 51,468 
Mer. Fire Assur. Corp., N. Y. 1,750,000 i 783° 583) 3,859,000) 5,271,462) 200,000 u u u | u u u | u u 
Mich. Fire & Mar., Detroit. . 1,000,000) 3,523,563) 1,282,947 779, 698 171,944 649, 083 723, 895 316,008 337,374 35,000 348,914) 279,584) 319,374 
Mechanics & Traders, Hartford..| 1,000,000) 4,314,626) 1,028,387) 1,998,426 . u 590, 530 u | u u u | u } u 
National Fire Ins., Hartford. ...| 5,000,000 40,075, 292) 13, 843, 680/12, 882,438 u u 7,396,019 u u u u u ! u 
National Reserve, Chicago 250,000) 1,878,280) 1,042,166) 397,713 50,000; 389,609! 436,179) 271,867; 284,104)..........| 489,885) 227,081 273, 604 
National Security Fire, Omaha. .| 1,000,000) 2,516,667) 385,085) 960,576 220,705; 275,530 98,540; 114,250)....... 13,501) 98,099) 104,171 
National Union Fire, Pittsburgh.| 1, 100,000/13,557,825) 6,221,809) 4,712,816 _. 3,233,359) 3,527,154) 1,382 966) 1,750,381|.......... 156,801) 4.008, 135| 1,562,647 
New Hampshire Fire, Manchester) 3,000,000 15,776,495) 4,223,261) 7,026,246 567,070 u u u u u | } u 
New Je recy Ins., New York ,000,000) 3,319,724) 1,487,169} 581,471 59,996 833, 100 894,240 462,880) 409,606 20,000 25, 493) 397, 725} 397,725 
N. Y. Underwriters, New York. .| 2,000,000) 7,328,573) 886,942) 4,000,000) 201,256) 508,646 642,276) 220,588) 290,709 30,000) <0, 619} 239,497) 297,709 
New Zealand Ltd., San Francisco) 1400,000) 1,762,205) 374,771! 929,452 , 184, 003 231,724 68,024 96, 266 u u | u 
North Carolina Home, Raleigh. . 500,000' 998,713 u 444,375 43,824 u u u u u u u | u 
North Star Ins., New York. . . 800,000) 3, 109,066 793, 863) 1,130,332 96, 205 274,877 391,742 342, 805 STE MI cos eses 480, 835) 289 , 563) 154, 250 
N'thwest'n F. « M., Minneapolis} 1,000,000) 2,908,304 547,901 663 "879 270,621 302,891 374, 606 136,445 158, 722 50,000 3, 468) 159,108| 152,495 
N’thwest'n Nat'l Ins, Milwaukee! 2,000,000)14, 888,511) 4,900,002 7,333,154) 2,107,745) 2,044,704 2,353,274 799,067) 1,303,391 200,000) 2,135, 484) 767,702; 1,303,391 
Old Dominion Fire, Roanoke 200, 000 466,791 40,323 221,326 15,752 29, 432) 7,393 18,082 10,000 20, 743 3,633} 13,971 
Pacific Fire Ins., New York.....| 1,000,000, 4,974,109) 2,475,979) 1,120,902 85,863) 1,492,039) 1,603, 104 726,945 707,982 54,000, 10,850 624,711; 689,060 
Pacific Nat'l Fire, San Francisco.| 1,250,000, 4,134,011; 1,099,655) 1,575,508 534, 882 636,072 119, 986 272,120 25,000 426,298} 134,129) 298,671 
Palatine Ins. Co., Ltd., N. Y.. $400,000; 3,628,058 1,376,716) 1,622,419 28,220' 630,033) 727,836) 310,541 384,25C, 57,419) —40,911| 281,904) «361,662 
Patriotic Ins. Co. of Amer., N. Y| 1,000,000) 2,381,418 567,910 558, 122 176,419 284, 007 323,274 130, 590 177,065)......... 10, 113} 103,938 148,055 
Phila. F. & M., Philadelphia. ...| 1,000,000) 5,157,927) 1,226,873) 2,435,376 625,528, 773,585) 287,620) 341,000). 656} 275,667; 327,608 
| | } | 
Piedmont Fire, Charlotte. 200,000) 1,073,593) 228,608 476,576 150,000 155,342! 171,955 55,770 | re | u 51,426 u 
Prudential Ins., New York 500,000 5,069,986, 2,698,267) 1,320,631 1,512,862, 1,633,315 841,399 731,317 150,000| 1,464,272 861,046 620,413 
Prudentia Re & Co-ins., N. Y. $200,000) 8,381,346) 4,071,892) 1,550,000, 1,601,886) 1,970,453) 2,305,903) 1,212,463) 943,038)......... 2,137,118) 1, y 215) 764,044 
Rochester Amer. Ins., N. Y.. 1,000,000, 3,146,591; 807,600, 1,118,964 89, 762 u u u u u u u 
Rocky Mountain Fire, Gt. Falls. | 275,000} 697,176) 81,854) 313,573 44,790 75,509 5,693 24,787 43,750 30,274! 9,265 22,729 
St. Louis F. & M., St. Louis....| 200,000 538,647| 228,305 98,155 128,848 145,382 33,571 eee 86,042 28, 755| 91,400 
Seottish Union & Nat'l, Hartford) 7400,000) 8,367,394) 3,555,962) 3,713,192 972,234) 1,451,614) 1,693,637 686, 043) — : .| 73,189} 622,808 738,276 
Seaboard Insurance, Baltimore r 210,000;  436,837)......... 88, 800 11,058 DS area ail = ; v eee = aaa are 
So. Brit. Ins., Ltd., San Francisco} 200,000) 1,031,052 711 46,305 69,098 18,536 "94, 567 u u u 
Southern Fire, Durham 200,000) 1,261,437 30, 791 181,896 207,974 87,231 92,941 15,000, 172,901 80,465 87,658 
Standard Fire, Hartford 1,000,000) 4,604,511 37,245 200, 000 u 906, 767 u u u u | u u 
Thames & Mersey M., Ltd., N. Y.| 200,000) 1,281,499 113,973 713, 826 _ 720 248,754 85,650 88,471 _— 231,916) 101,017 88,676 
Transcontinental Ins., Hartford..| 1,000,000! 3, 121,079} 478,478) 1,530,918 286,711 u | u u u u | u 
Trinity Universal, Dallas 1,000,000, 4,081,989; 1,268,570 672,912 61,414) 1, 231, 235! 1,294,683! 526,208 495,226... ‘ —98,091| 546,867) 595,033 
Twin City Fire, Minneapolis 500, 000) 1,654,171 257,950 590, 903 193,342 130, 509 169,324 49,791 76,054 20,000 —9,010 73,686 68, 689 
Union Fire A. & G., New York. $200,000, 1,373,370 345,815 749,827 207, 443 237, 804 116,117 108,811 236, 680) 97,062) 105, 978 
Union Insurance, Indianapolis 200,000 662, 463 246,652 81,593 240,721 257, 229 102, 456 108, 149 4,000 7,990) 92,682 121, 187 
Union & Phenix E spanol, N. Y $200,000 2,226,900 839,115 929, 640 100,000 437,885 484,411 223, 881 221,592)... nee 450,531 213,171 184,944 
: niversal Insurance, Newark 400,000, 3,070,744 380, 434 909 , 562 499, 706 575, 632 207, 954 246,974)... 426, 220 200, 784 227,447 
Urbaine Fire, Ltd., New York $200,000; 3,631,748) 1,616,303) 1,479, 104 551,563! 696,779) 506,699 310,299)......... 845,981 450,712 243,342 
Western Assurance, Toronto. . . 400,000) 3,887,556) 1,261,138) 1,746,791 35,348 655,967| 774,868 379,023 323,443 e69, 539 39, 1091 385,651 311,565 
Zurich Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y., Chi) 200, 000 895,619 128,271| 485,704 133,765 153, 172 48,798 87,874 ere 129, 650) 74, 650 77, 554 
° Mutual company. t Deposit capital. a Underwriting expenses paid. b Includes $82, 663 dividends paid to stoc kholders. c Earned 


premium e Remittance 


to home office. 


r All business reinsured 100 percent. 


u Unavailable. 








Texas Board Conducts Hearing 


DALLAS, Oct. 


October 


Insurance Commissioners. 
subjects relate to fire 


The Spectator, 


1—An agenda of 39 
subjects is on the calendar for hearing 
4, before the Texas Board of 
All of the 
insurance and 


October 4, 1934 


allied lines. The call for the meeting 
says it is to consider changes in the 
Texas general basis schedules and the 
Texas windstorm manual, the ap- 
proved forms and policies, and the 
rules and regulations prescribed for the 
writing of fire and winstorm and hail. 


Superintendent at Los Angeles 


C. W. McKnight has been appointed 
superintendent of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts Bonding at 


Los 


Angeles, 


according to the an- 


nouncement of E. J. Walsh, manager. 
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Resident Agent Ruling 
Disturbs Phila. Firms 


Members Residing in New Jersey 
Affected by Retaliatory Law; 
Departments May Confer 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3—Reports are 
strong in Philadelphia that the New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania insurance de- 
partments are soon to confer in an 
effort to reach an amicable settlement 
in the resident agents’ situation, which 
has resulted in the threatened break- 
ing-up of a number of prominent 
Philadelphia agencies. 

Officially, the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment would not admit that such a 
meeting would be held. However, it 
would not deny the report. Unofficial 
information from informed sources as- 
serted that the conference would take 
place in the near future and that the 
suggestion for the session was made by 
New Jersey. 

The Pennsylvania department an- 
nounced officially that it had extended 
the deadline, which was to have been 
today, and would give all the agencies 
affected by its retaliatory measure 
against New Jersey ample opportunity 
to file appeals or make whatever 
changes were necessary in residences 
or firm set-ups. 

Blame for the entire situation is 
placed by everyone concerned on the 
New Jersey agents association, which 
had the New Jersey legislature include 
the mandatory provision that no one 
but residents of the State could be 
licensed as insurance agents in the in- 
surance laws about three years ago. 

The intent of the law, it is said, was 
aimed primarily at the New York of- 
fices which were taking away the big 
lines in Northern New Jersey. 

At the last session of the Jersey 
law-making body, a bill was introduced 
to amend the law so as to read resi- 
dents of the State or having their prin- 
cipal office in the State. This passed 
the House but failed in the Senate. 

When this measure failed of passage 
and the New Jersey insurance depart- 
ment insisted on enforcing the resident 
agents’ law, the Pennsylvania depart- 
ment felt that nothing remained for it 
to do but to invoke the retaliatory pro- 
visions of its laws. 


Unfortunately, the only sufferers 


appear to be innocent Philadelphia 
agents, who have been making their 
homes in New Jersey. 


North Star and American 
Colony Merger Approved 


Stockholders and directors of the 
North Star Insurance Company and 
the American Colony Insurance Com- 
pany, both of New York, approved 
merger of the two companies at a meet- 
ing Monday in New York. Subject to 
final approval by the New York Insur- 
ance Department, the merger will be 
effected by the exchange of one share 
of present North Star capital stock, 
par value of $100, for approximately 
8.05 shares of new North Star stock; 
and one share of present American 
Colony stock, par value of $5, for ap- 
proximately 1.39 shares of new North 
Star stock. 

The merger has been contemplated 
since Aug. 3, when it was announced 
that control of the American Colony 
had been acquired by General Alliance 
Corporation, which, through the Gen- 
eral Reinsurance Corporation, also con- 
trols the North Star Insurance Com- 
pany. 


Niagara Appoints O'Hara 
in Metropolitan Office 


Announcement has been made of the 
appointment of George E. O’Hara as 
secretary in charge of the metropoli- 
tan department of the Niagara Fire 
Insurance Company, member of the 
America Fore Group. He succeeds the 
late Henry J. Zechlin, who died re- 
cently. Mr. O’Hara joined the Ni- 
agara in 1907 as a policy writer, and in 
1912 entered the endorsement depart- 
ment, where he became assistant cash- 
ier. Later he became the first solicitor 
the Niagara had in the metropolitan 
area. He then became assistant to the 
counter man, and when the late Mr. 
Zechlin came to the Niagara, 14 years 
ago, he appointed Mr. O’Hara head 
counter man in charge of underwriting. 





Vermont Association Elects 


At the annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Association of Insurance Agents 
in Rutland last week, the following 
officers were elected: George Kent, 
Barre, president; Willard C. Lawrence, 
Springfield, vice-president, and A. C. 
Mason, Rutland, secretary-treasurer. 


Globe and Rutgers Fire 
Granted 2nd Extension 


Company Given Until October 
18 to Complete Necessary 
Steps in Rehabilitation Plan 


Supreme Court Justice Alfred 
Frankenthaler last week granted the 
Globe and Rutgers Fire Insurance 
Company an extension of time in which 
te declare the company’s plan of reha- 
bilitation operative. The initial exten- 
sion, granted August 17, was to have 
expired October 1. This action by Jus- 
tice Frankenthaler gives the company 
until October 18 to complete the nec- 
essary steps for making the plan 
effective. 

Robert S. Gordon, of Sullivan and 
Cromwell, counsel for the company, 
explained to the Court that the physi- 
cal task of completing the check of 
consents received to date has been so 
involved that it has been impossible to 
complete it. He said that the com- 
pany shortly hoped to go to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the 
Superintendent of Insurance of the 
State of New York to ask consent to 
declare the plan operative. 

H. Edward Bilkey, vice-president of 
Globe and Rutgers, said that the short 
time between now and the expiration 
of the new extension of time will be 
used not only in completing the last 
necessary legal and accounting checks 
for the Insurance Superintendent and 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion but in obtaining a few consents for 
claims which are still outstanding. 

It is absolutely essential, he ex- 
plained, that every possible consent be 
filed for the plan prior to declaring it 
operative. 


E. V. Thompson Heads 
Mutual Agents’ Assn. 


The National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, at the close of its 
third annual convention in Washington 
last week, elected E. V. Thompson, of 
St. Louis, president for the ensuing 
year, succeeding A. R. Peters, of Wash- 
ington. Other officers elected were 
James S. Minor, of Charlottesville, Va., 
vice-resident; E. I. Oakes, of Wash- 
ington, secretary; and Julian T. Burke, 
of Alexandria, Va., treasurer. 
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Court Denies Tax Refund Two Foreign Carriers Pearl Names Bonito Manager 

to Pila. Contributionship Licensed in Michigan of Inland Marine Department 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 3—The United LANSING, MICH., Oct. 1—Certificates The appointment of Alan H. Bonito 


States Circuit Court of Appeals here 
ruled this week that mutual insurance 
companies that continuously share in- 
vestment profits with policyholders are 
not exempt from income tax, in deny- 
ing the claim of the Philadelphia Con- 
tributionship to recover $53,372.93 
from the Government for taxes paid 
on its net income during 1925 and 1926. 

The company, oldest fire insurance 
company in the country, claimed ex- 
emption from Federal taxation on the 
ground it is a mutual company which 
requires its policyholders to make a 
single deposit when they are insured 
for all time. 

Since 1895 the company has 
paying its perpetual insurance policy- 
holders a yearly dividend of 10 per 
cent of the amount of their original 
deposits from investment earnings. In 
1925 the company paid out $44,233.80 
and in 1926, $45,800 to policyholders 
in this manner. 

The United States District Court 
here upheld the company’s claim to a 
tax refund but the Government ap- 
pealed. 

In handing down his decision, Judge 
J. Warren Davis held that if the com- 
pany “used or held its income for the 
purpose of paying any losses suffered 
by its policyholders,” it would be ex- 
empt from taxation, but since it earned 
profits on investments and distributed 
them, it was not exempt from income 


been 


taxes. 


Jurisdiction Suspended Under 
California Marine Agreement 


In connection with the nation-wide 
definition of writing powers of marine 
and transportation underwriters, the 
Joint Committee on Interpretation and 
Complaint has suspended the agreement 
between the companies and relinquished 
jurisdiction over the companies so far 
as their operations in California are 
pending negotiations with 
the California insurance department. 
The bulletin announcing the action 
pointed out that the agreement itself 
was not suspended, but that the Cali- 
fornia department had left undeter- 
mined important questions concerning 
the relative underwriting authority of 
companies signatory to the articles of 
agreement and other companies not 
signatory to the agreement. 


concerned, 
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of authority have just been granted 
hy the Michigan department to the 
Thomas & Mersey Marine, Ltd., of 
Liverpool, which is to do a marine and 
inland transportation business, and the 
French Union & Universal of Paris, 
which is licensed for fire reinsurance 
only. United States offices of the for- 
mer are located at 33 William Street 
and the latter at 110 William Street. 
New York. 


& Co., New York, as manager of its 
inland marine department for the 
United States was announced on Tues- 
day by the Pearl Assurance Company, 
Ltd., of London, England. Alan H. 
Bonito, head of the firm, is known as 
one of the leading underwriters of in- 
land marine business in this country, 
and his company has experienced con- 
siderable success. Headquarters are at 
80 John Street, New York City. 
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problem which confronts the 
agent or broker, but its time- 
ly and advantageous solution 
is the constant interest of 


the F. & G. Fire Home Office 


staff and field men. 


FIDELITY AND GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
affiliated with 


Oo S18 & G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY AND GUARANTY COMPANY 
Dependable and Progressive Stock Companics 


Home Offices: BALTIMORE 
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Hedges Must Not for a sharp differentiation between the good and the companies feel that they 
S Bet issues lying behind the various prob- have money to spend, there is a definite 
row erween lems of fire insurance; but the method move in the direction of production 
Throughout the past few months of furtherance of that principle is ad- branch offices. That is as true of the 


there appears to have been growing a 
hedge of demarcation between the aims 
of the fire insurance companies and 
those of the agents in the field. There 
can be no question but that, funda- 
mentally, the interests of both are alike 
and should be paramount to petty con- 
siderations of expediency or individual 


gain. Much has been heard on the 
agents’ side of the fence. Perhaps this 
is because they have carried their 


thoughts and theories into the open. 
They have become vocal on all those 
problems which, actually or fanciedly, 
seem to them important. 

The agents have conferred at points 
and in such a manner that the eyes of 
the fire insurance fraternity were upon 
them constantly and the ears of fire 
insurance were within hearing distance 
at all times. They have, also, thanks 
to the intelligent efforts of their lead- 
ers and those who serve them, pub- 
licized every move and have so ex- 
pressed themselves that there could 
not be any doubt about their intentions. 

The prestige which the agents have 
won before the public at large as a 
result of the course they have pursued 
has been enormous. The considerations 
of the companies have been dwarfed by 
comparison. For those who have be- 
come fanatical in their attempts to dei- 
fy the American agency system this 
has been so much temple incense in 
their nostrils. For those who see that 
system as a helpmate and a conjugal 
partner of the stock fire insurance 
companies it has been equally pleasing, 
if not quite so shimmering a beacon. 

Throughout this period those things 
that the companies have done and 
which have become public knowledge, 
have only aided and abetted the agents’ 
cause. The move toward separation 
was an exemplification of this. The 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
made its abortive attempt at separa- 
tion in the so-called excepted cities of 
the East, only to have the claws of the 
stroke miss their target because of 
poor timing. 


The Lion That Roared 
Turned Out a Lamb 


The lion of announced separation in 
the East turned out to be the lamb of 
failure. The principle, per se, is still 
adhered to by company executives who 
see within the business the necessity 


mittedly a weapon the edge of which 
has been blunted against the stone of 
misuse. Many of the larger agencies 
also desired separation, but they 
wanted, and still want, real separation 
not only within the offices of the pro- 
ducers, but within the home offices of 
the fire companies as well. 

In addition to separation as an issue 
(on which the companies received un- 
favorable publicity which no act of 
theirs tended to counteract), there has 
been the agitation regarding the prac- 
tices of the Interstate Underwriters’ 
Board. So far, no company official has 
come out in defense of the I.U.B. with 
a frank statement of its aims to which 
his full name and title were appended. 
The fact that there have been one or 
two anonymous defenses has hindered 
rather than helped the forward prog- 
ress of the fire companies. 

Furthermore, there has been the can- 
cer of production branch offices to 
plague the business. On this score 
alone the publicity given the intentions 
of the agents, and the failure of the 
companies to make an intelligent an- 
swer or to agree to meet with the 
agents and to hear their alleged com- 
plaints, has produced a detrimental re- 
action within the business. 

It may be a self-obvious fact that 
every question or problem has two 
sides, but realization of this static ac- 
tuality becomes gradually dimmed if 
the arguments on behalf of one side 
only are heard and if the ears of lis- 
teners become attuned to only one pitch. 


Company Watchman, 
What of the Night? 


On a problem such as that of pro- 
duction branch offices which compete 
with the field man and seek to filch 
business away from him, it is hard to 
understand why the companies will not 
frankly meet with the agents, hear their 
grievance and arrive at some method 
of removing the evil. That is, it is 
hard to see, unless it be taken for 
granted that the companies do not 
consider production branch offices an 
evil. 

Stop for a moment and examine the 
tendencies in stock fire insurance com- 
pany headquarters as the tide of pros- 
perity ebbs and flows. At once it be- 
comes obvious that when times are 


casualty and surety companies as it is 
of the stock fire companies. There is, 
naturally, the stumbling block of high 
acquisition cost when a company de- 
cides to launch a production branch 
office. Few of the companies have 
money enough to carry the overhead for 
a sufficient number of years in a suff- 
cient number of places to bring the 
acquisition cost of a production branch 
office to within striking distance of 
what it would be were the business to 
continue to be acquired through the 
American agency system. But what if 
they had? 

Suppose that a stable fire insurance 
company were told by a group of finan- 
ciers, “We will furnish all the money 
you can spend on production branch 
offices for the next seven years and will 
then stand or fall willingly by the ulti- 
mate result of our experiment.” How 
many companies, regardless of char- 
acter, would adhere to the theory of 
writing business through agents and 
would leave the offer of such a group 
of capitalists to the mercies of some 
other organization? Would it be pre- 
sumptuous to suggest that a company 
which would deny this offer does not 
exist? 


Where Does Blame, 
lf Any, Belong? 

When prosperity, instead of being 
“just around the corner,” is actually in 
our midst, companies—as already stated 
—veer toward production branch of- 
fices. On the other hand, when the 
dark days of unemployment cast heavy 
shadows over commerce and the wheels 
of business are abraded by the friction 
that results from lack of the oil of 
profit, the stock fire insurance com- 
panies woo the agency system with an 
ardor that equals that of a country 
swain courting his apple-cheeked 
choice. 

Now, among the agents there are, 
of course, those who yield or deny in 
accordance with the suasion or evident 
lack of it which the companies exert. 
There are also those who hearken, but 
think for themselves and, over a period 
of years, observe trends and see the 
olive branch in its true light. They 
know that it is withdrawn when times 
are good and the money for extensive 
experimentation in production branches 
is available. They understand why it 
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is extended when times are bad and the 
need for reduction of management ex- 
penses—particularly in the department 
of acquisition costs—is pressing. 

Are the agents, then, to be blamed 
because they request a full and frank 
discussion of the entire production 
branch office problem? The question 
can best be answered by the Irish meth- 
od of Were agency 
commissions at the rate of 50 per cent 
in the fire business, would 
the companies be blamed for wanting 
to know why so high a figure was nec- 


asking another. 


insurance 


essary? 

It begins to appear to some observers 
that the actually do not 
want an open discussion of the produc- 
tion branch office problem. To say 
that were true of all companies would 
be as foolish and inaccurate as the 
ancient syllogism which runs as fol- 
all fish can swim, men can swim, 
therefore men are fish. There must 
be, and are, many companies which 
will frankly face any fire insurance is- 


companies 


lows: 


sue. 


Unethical Players 
Corrupt the Game 

The real trouble is that for every 
ethical, honest and forthright stock fire 
insurance company which upholds busi- 
ness morality in its highest sense, there 
are those to which proximate gain is 


paramount. The ethical companies, 
themselves at a loss to distinguish the 
sheep from the goats, are hesitant 


about an open rupture within company 
ranks. The unethical companies, watch- 
ing the opportunities to act without 
discovery, seize openings and thrust 
deliberately. The result is anything 
but helpful to the attitude of fire insur- 
ance at large and to the comity which 
should always exist between companies 
and agents. 

There can be no doubt but that, on 
the single question of production branch 
offices, the fire companies are definitely 
remiss in not meeting the request of 
the agents for a cooperative discussion 
of the whole problem. Conversely, it 
is not probable that all the right is on 
the side of the agents, even though they 
may sincerely think so and may voice 
that belief in no uncertain terms. 

However, if the companies desire to 
retain the leadership for which they 
are justly famous and which has been 
a primary factor in bringing the insti- 
tution of fire insurance to its pinnacle 
of greatness, there must be a show of 
open-mindedness. It is not that there 
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is any general belief that open-minded- | 


ness does not exist; it is that there has 


been insufficient evidence of its pulsa- | 


tion. 
The agents constantly agitate for 
what they consider their rights. They 


inveigh against evils they believe at- 
tempted against their organization and 
against their well-being. They find 
fault with the attitude of this or that 
company practice. And they do these 
things intensively, consistently, per- 
sistently and vocally, with especial 
emphasis on the last-named. 


Open the Door 
To Fresh Air 


The result of all this shouting and 
tumult is a growing conviction in the 
mind of the public at large that the 
fire companies are not willing to “do 
right by our Nell” and play ball with 
their own agents or potential agents. 
For the good of the business in its 
every aspect, that growing conviction 
must not be allowed to crystallize into 
a certainty. 

The time has come—well-nigh passed 
—for the fire companies to meet the 
agents at the conference table. The 
ties that bind the two factions are simi- 
lar to those binding Siamese twins: 
sever them and both will die. The fac- 
tions can talk to and argue with each 
other, but they cannct be parted and 
live. 

The companies, particularly with re- 
gard to I.U.B. practices and other com- 
pany-involved and company-evolved or- 
ganizations, have no such lack of de- 
fense as their continued silence would 
indicate to the uninitiated. There are 
as many great and active minds among 
the stock fire executives as there are 
among the agency forces. They are as 
well sharpened by the hone of experi- 
ence. They must reveal themselves and 
bring their talents to bear upon the 
matters which the agents agitate. To 


remain in hiding will be taken for an | 


indication of weakness and the ebul- 
liency of the agents will grasp the ad- 
vantage. 

The whole situation needs a _ thor- 
ough airing and then, with the clear- 
ance of atmosphere, there will be am- 
ple wherewithal and ample opportunity 
to win a renewal of that confidence 
which fire insurance so richly deserves, 
not only from the members of the pub- 
lic but from the warriors within its 
own ranks. 


SMOKE 


By GENE RogscH 


VERYONE remembers the days of 

Prohibition when drinking at in- 
surance conventions was not only an 
important adjunct to the meeting itself, 
but in some cases nearly advanced to 
| the dignity of a reason for the session. 
Those were the times when an opened 
| bottle was “killed” as hurriedly as pos- 
sible, perhaps with the thought that it 
had better be done before more thirsty 
ones arrived on the scene and lest 
there be none to take the “dead sol- 
dier’s” place. 


pra 


HAT of convention § drinking 
Wana the dear, free days of re- 
peal? Before the New Deal and Repeal 
became synonymous, tippling at meet- 
ings was done almost entirely within 
the confines of hotel rooms. I had 
thought that repeal might change all 
that. Well, after recent attendance 
at several conventions in different 
branches of the insurance business, | 
have decided that there has been some 
change, yes, but that drinking in pri- 
vate rooms still retains its vaunted 
glory. Naturally, the average man 
prefers to drink at a bar or in some 
taproom which is predominantly mascu- 
line in its arrangements. Normally he 
| will do so. At a convention, however, 
| the capacities of any hotel are over- 
| taxed. The taproom which is designed 
| for a few hundred is suddenly asked to 
accommodate many more than that. 
| The air rapidly becomes fetid. Riotous 
songsters raise raucous voices. Service 
machinery breaks down. Your neigh- 
bor’s rank cigar and rambling conver- 
sation both hit you in the face with 
the force of a physical blow. For a 
company executive to talk intelligently 
with an agent under such circumstances 
is impossible. 


Xx bs * 


HE net result, as I have observed 
| it, is that the custom of drinking in 
rooms—originated during prohibition— 
| is here to stay. The conventions of to- 
day and tomorrow, like those of yester- 
year, will have their “company rooms” 
in ever-increasing degree. The hotel 
taproom will, belike, remain as _ the 
place in which to greet old friends and 
| meet new ones (with the customary 
round or two as a “cementer’’), but the 
| company or association room will con- 
tinue as the “sanctum sanctorum” 
where the cup that cheers is the ac- 
companist to a business solo or duet. 
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Insurance Advertising 
Conference Meets at Rye 


Talks of Guest Speakers Feature 
Twelfth Annual Convention; 
C. A. Palmer Chosen President 


Interesting and instructive sessions, 
devoid, however, of anything spectacu- 
lar or controversial, characterized the 
twelfth annual meeting of the Insur- 
ance Advertising Conference held Oc- 
tober 1, 2, and 3 at the Westchester 
Country Club in Rye, N. Y. About 75 
members were in attendance. 

Balloting on the final day resulted 
in the election of the following slate of 
officers for the ensuing year: President, 
Clarence A. Palmer, Insurance Com- 
pany of North America; vice-president, 
Arthur Fisk, Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, Newark, and 
secretary-treasurer, Arthur Reddall, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S., New York. 

The new executive committee will 
consist of the following members: A. 
W. Spaulding, Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company; Ray C. Dreher, 
Boston and Old Colony Insurance com- 
panies; and Stuart Benedict, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

President Henry H. Putnam, John 
Hancock Mutual Life, occupied the 
chair on Monday’s opening session and 
began the order of business with the 
reading of the president’s report. The 
three outstanding phases of Mr. Put- 
nam’s report were later incorporated in 
resolution form and received the unani- 
mous indorsement of the convention. 
They concerned highway safety, un- 
authorized companies, and life insur- 
ance (or financial independence) week, 
and are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Other reports at this session included 
that of the secretary-treasurer, Arthur 
Reddall, the report of the membership 
committee, submitted by Jarvis W. 
Mason, London Assurance, who re- 
vealed that there had been an increase 
of 13 members during the year, bring- 
ing the present total up to 123 members 
representing 102 companies, and the 
report of the Frontier Safety Commit- 
tee. The latter committee operates 
jointly with representatives from the 
Life Advertisers Association and is 
headed by Robert G. Richards of the 
Atlantic Life. 

A special committee headed by Harry 





1.A.C. RESOLUTIONS 


Moved that the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference record itself in 
favor of the proposal made in several 
quarters that in the enforcement of 
street and highway safety rules and 
laws, the surplus of fees paid by 
motorists for drivers’ licenses be used 
by the several states for this purpose. 
We believe it wholly consistent with 
good practice that the balance of the 
money paid by the holders of drivers’ 
licenses, after the expenses of a motor 
administration are incurred, should be 
used for enforcement, rather than go 
into the general revenues of the state. 





Moved, that the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference declare itself in 
favor of suitable legislation at Wash- 
ington to regulate the use of the U. S. 
Mails by companies licensed in one 
state, but using the Post Office fa- 
cilities to do illegal business in other 
states, in which they are not licensed. 





Moved that on the understanding 
the Association of Life Agency Offi- 
cers are planning a Life Insurance 
Week campaign for 1935; we offer 
them such assistance and cooperation 
as may be necessary. At the same 
time we request the opportunity to 
make suggestions at the proper time 
regarding the details of the campaign. 











Warner of Baltimore reported on its 
activities relative to safety advertising. 
Correspondence between the committee 
and Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
General Motors, was read to the con- 
vention, the gist of which revealed the 
latter’s willingness to tone down the 
element of speed as a feature of auto- 
mobile manufacturing and advertising. 

Highway safety, apparently the 
dominating theme of the day, was also 
featured by the convention’s first guest 
speaker, Col. Robert C. Eddy, who has 
been directing the Massachusetts Acci- 
dent Highway Survey, a project spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and financed by funds from 


the C.W.A. Col. Eddy’s address was 
replete with unusual revelations con- 
cerning automobile accidents § and 
trends. 


Tuesday’s session was enlivened by 
the presence of Nelson A. White, of 
the Provident Mutual Life, president 
of the Life Advertisers Association, 
formed last year after a schism in the 
ranks of the I. A. C. Mr. White ex- 

(Concluded on page 36) 


National Surety Corp. 
Makes Staff Changes 


O'Hea Appointed Vice-Presi- 
dent; Underwriting and Legal 
Departments Rearranged 


Vincent Cullen, president of the Na- 
tional Surety Corporation, has an- 
nounced a number of advancements 
and changes in personnel of the vari- 
ous departments in the home office of 
that organization. 

James F. O’Hea, assistant to the 
president, was advanced to the position 
of vice-president. He joined the com- 
pany in March, 1928, as manager of 
the greater New York department, for- 
merly having been with the Fidelity & 
Deposit Company. He became assist- 
ant to the president in charge of ad- 
ministration in May, 1933. 

M. O. Garner, senior counsel, has 
been relieved of routine duties and as- 
signed to the handling of complicated 
cases and the special requirements of 
the president. 

Henry M. Nichols is the new gen- 
eral counsel of the corporation. He 
joined the National Surety in 1924, 
after several years specialized practice. 
and was made head of the legal and 
claim department under Mr. Cullen in 
1928. General Attorney Alexander 
Foster, Jr., is now in charge of the new 
law division of the corporation; Spen- 
cer P. Hutchinson, attorney in charge 
of the fidelity claim department, and 
Charles G. Roth, attorney in charge of 
the surety claim department. 

In the underwriting department, 
Vice-President A. M. Clark becomes 
assistant chief underwriter, relieving 
Vice-President Howard Abrahams of 
many details so that he may devote his 
full time to the underwriting policies 
of the corporation as a whole. C. A. 
Keppler becomes manager of the con- 
tract department, with A. J. Reid as 
assistant manager. 

Vice-President H. B. Johnson, man- 
ager of the forgery fraud bond depart- 
ment, will be assistant to Production 
Manager E. A. St. John, and will be 
succeeded in his former post by Assist- 
ant Secretary F. C. Carstens. Luther 
E. Mackell has been appointed head of 
the new coverage department, which 
has been established to provide for the 
investigation and analysis of new lines 
of coverage proposed or initiated. 
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Warning: Men 
at Work Here! 

Recently the writer of these notes 
was the guest of a sculptor who is en- 
tertaining a mad and magnificent idea 
_the creation of a monumental work 
of art which will depict, by a series of 
symbolical pictures in stone, an epic 
phase in the history of mankind. The 
project, most likely, will never reach 
the actual stage of execution, involving 
as it does financial and special prob- 
lems of painful proportions, but it has 
already afforded your correspondent 
more pleasure and instruction than any 
completed masterpiece it has been his 
privilege to view. For these artists of 
the sledge and chisel, it seems, are in- 
tensely practical in the preparation of 


their ultimate impracticalities. This 
fellow we speak of, for example, 
showed us dozens upon dozens of 


:ketches, some representing the work 
in its entirety, outlining the 
complete detail of a single figure, or 
the portion of a figure. and still others 
crowded with more elements than could 


others 


possibly be included in the finished de- 
sign but which served the artist as a 
sort of practice field for achieving the 
Then there 
were batches of work-sheets scattered 
about the studio consisting of countless 
computations of sizes and weights and 
with mechanical 


necessary economy of line. 


even costs, together 
drawings involving problems of propor- 
tion and balance. One needed to know 
nothing of art, or even what one liked, 
to enjoy the show immensely. Observ- 
ing the project get under way was 
doubtless more exciting than the con- 
templation of the work as a museum 
©) memorial piece would ever be. It’s 
human nature. Crowds gaze intently 
by the hour at any and every excava- 
tion or construction job, however in- 
significant, but only conscientious tour- 
ists pause to observe the Empire State 
building for than a passing 
glance. 


more 


A Preview of Some 
Spectator Statistics 

Well, we’ve allowed ourself to drift 
completely beyond the point of our re- 
marks which were intended merely to 
introduce some scraps of statistical data 
which follow. You see, we’ve been col- 
laborating with The Spectator’s statis- 
tical department in the preparation of 
a table which will be presented in a 
future issue and though your reporter 
does not know what its final complex- 
ion is going to be, he is, reporter-like, 
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hurrying to press with such facts as 
already have been uncovered—shooting 
you the story, as we technicians of the 
craft say, in “takes.” The statisticians 
will probably shoot us for it. They 
don’t like to have their work-sheets 
published. It spoils their act—sort of 
like a slow-motion picture of a magi- 
cian’s stunt. But then, they don’t have 
weekly deadlines. 
Average Cost of 
Insurance Per Car 

We've been 
and analyzing in this office some un- 
usual data on automobiles and automo- 


collecting, juxtaposing 


bile insurance in order to test, statis- 
tically, various theories held in that 
field respecting such things as Finan- 
cial Responsibility Laws, the equitabil- 
ity of territorial rates, the relation of 
premium volume to ratios, 
We have been handicapped by the com- 
parative paucity of available data in 
this field and have been forced to resort 
frequently to the use of estimated fac- 
tors in order to fill in the gaps neces- 
sary to give direction to our investiga- 
tion. When the final tables are pub- 
lished, our statisticians will explain all 
those devices to you by means of their 
beloved footnotes. We'll skip it here, 
and give you the story of our figures. 

We arrived at a figure for the total 
number of insured passenger cars and 
trucks in the 48 States and the District 
of Columbia and by dividing it into the 
total amount of premiums received for 
automobile liability, property damage 
and collision insurance, obtained the 
average premium rate per insured mo- 


loss etc. 


tor vehicle, in the 49 groups, as fol- 
lows: 

Table A 
New York . $63.20 Kentucky 


Connecticut 61.82 Vermont 

New Jersey 55.50 Virginia y 
Rhode Island... 53.94 Arizona . 34.98 
Massachusetts. 51.30 Minnesota ‘ 34.87 
Dist. of Col 50.02 Michigan . 84.66 
GEE ancscescs 49.90 Montana ..... 34.11 
Maryland 19.65 Texas ....... 34.02 
Oklahoma 49.56 New Hampshire 32.89 
Delaware 48.34 North Carolina 31.99 
Colorado 18.06 Mississippi ... 31.72 
Pennsylvania 44.49 Wyoming .... 31.68 
Florida 44.08 Wisconsin 31.09 
Missouri 413.66 Maine ........ 29.28 
Oregon ....... 43.26 Iowa ... 29.2 
South Carolina 41.56 Nevada 28.21 
Georgia 40.94 Indiana 27.51 
Tennessee . 40.80 Arkansas 27.14 
California 40.26 Kansas ...... 27.12 
Washington .. 40.16 New Mexico.. 24.34 
Illinois ...... 40.10 Utah a 
West Virginia 40.10 Nebraska ..... 19.47 
Louisiana . 39.78 North Dakota. 16.22 
Alabama 39.66 South Dakota. 14.66 
Idaho 88.24 


Here is the work-sheet of the aggre- 
gates of the items used in the preced- 
ing compilation, along with loss ratios 
for the lines of automobile 
insurance: 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JoHNsToN 


O Herschel Brickell, editor of 

“Books on Our Table” in the Phila- 
delphia Record, and, presumably, other 
affiliated papers, I am indebted for two 
things. Realization of one is brought 
about by gratitude for the other. It so 
happens that Mr. Brickell (I am always 
tempted to speak of him as Herr Brick- 
ell) writes literary criticisms enter- 
tainingly. One even suspects that he 
writes too entertainingly at times. 
When he likes a book he is serious and 
convincing enough, but when he con- 
siders it boring his attack is brilliant 
und, perhaps, cruel in its mordancy. In 
the latter case, which is most frequent. 
he becomes so eloquent that one is left 
with a kindly feeling toward the of- 
fending book for having stirred such 
an entertaining tirade from the re- 
viewer. In short, he makes pleasant 
the dismissal of desire for a book which 
a buyer, if not forewarned, probably 
would dislike as thoroughly and not be 
able to condemn so well. Especially 
for those like myself who find it hard 
to resist publishers’ blurbs, Mr. Brick- 
ell makes the denial less hard. His 
taste is not too catholic, and for that I 
am indebted to him. 


* * * 


HE thing which stirred my grati- 

tude, however, is Mr. Brickell’s use 
of the word meticulous. He commented 
recently upon a certain author depict- 
ing drab monotony in her “meticu- 
lously realistic manner.” Then he‘con- 
tinued with “And since that good word 
meticulous is rapidly losing its edge 
because so many people use it as a 
synonym for careful, which it isn’t at 
all, it may be necessary to explain that 
I mean it to have its original sig- 
nificance.” 


URIOSITY immediately impelled 
C¢ me to turn to the dictionary. I 
| had a personal interest in the word, 
| because Editor Ellington once told me 


| that I was meticulous. 
| to think it a compliment then, but now 


I was inclined 


not so sure. The better under- 
standing of the word, which Mr. Brick- 
ell urged me to obtain, has dimmed its 
glamour for me, especially when ap- 
plied to myself. But, first, I must ask 
Editor Ellington if he really intended 
the word to have its original signifi- 


eance. After all, a jest is a jest. 
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Public Relations in the 


Casualty Insurance Field 
(Concluded from page 7) 


have materially improved the situation. 
But there is still room for a lot more 
education both of the agents and the 
public. Taking automobile insurance 
again as an example, we are frequently 
besieged by agents to reduce rates in 
this or that community, despite the 
contrary showing of the experience, be- 
cause the agents fear they cannot hold 
their business in competition with mu- 
tual companies. They do not seem to 
appreciate the fact that the real and 
fundamental reason for any difference 
in net cost between stock and mutual 
companies is the agency relationship 
partly in commissions, partly in added 
overhead, and partly in handling ac- 
commodation business. The agent must 
be educated to a realization of this fact. 
He cannot expect to sell on a net cost 
basis. He must justify a higher cost 
on the basis of the value of his per- 
sonal service. But at the same time he 
can help in many ways to bring about 
lower rates. He can be a leader, or at 
least an ardent worker, in community 
movements designed to improve traffic 
conditions, to promote safe driving, and 
to remedy bad claim situations. But 
even more directly he can improve the 
experience upon which rates are based 
by helping his company to steer clear 
of undesirable risks. No information 
presented to the underwriter through 
the application or an inspection report 
can be as revealing about an automo- 
bile risk as is the intimate, personal 
knowledge possessed by the agent. If 
you stop to think that, for the country 
as a whole, there are only five bodily 
injury liability claims presented per 
year for each hundred cars insured, 
you will appreciate how important a 
bearing one bad risk may have upon 
the experience. An increase of only 
one claim at the average cost of $400 
will increase the loss cost per car by 
$4, and when loaded for acquisition. 
expenses and taxes, will increase the 
published rate by nearly double that 
amount. 


Risk Selection Important 


The importance of risk selection can 
hardly be overstressed and the part 
which the agent can and must play 
should be constantly hammered home. 
Appreciating to the full his own prob- 
lems as a salesman, nevertheless we 
should give him a more intimate under- 
standing of the company’s problems, as 
their solution will frequently lead to 


improvements in his own situation. 
Take New York State automobile rates 
as an example. The agents should 
know that the average loss cost per car 
is lower for the mutual company group 
than it is for the stock company group; 
that the New York State Insurance 
Department requires rates to be based 
upon the combined experience of all 
companies; that in consequence the 
rates are too low for stock companies; 
and that the remedy lies in improving 
the quality of risks insured with stock 
companies. The cooperation of the 
agent in the matter of avoiding unde- 
sirable or borderline risks will not only 
benefit the company he represents, but 
it will in the end bring about a reduc- 
tion in the rate level which will help 
solve the agent’s own problem. 


Direct Public Relations 


But in addition to more intensive 
education of the agency forces, we 
should cultivate closer direct relations 
with all of the parties that are affected 
by or interested in our problems. These 
would include Insurance Commission- 
ers, the Industrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions, Employers’ Associations, 
Chambers of Commerce, Trade Associa- 
tions, labor organizations, medical so- 
cieties, hospital associations, and others 
with which our business would natural- 
ly bring us into contact or which have 
comparable public relations problems 
that would bring us together. And we 
have plenty to tell all of these bodies 
about our problems and what we are 
doing to solve them and how they can 
cooperate and help. Take workmen’s 
compensation alone. Certainly indus- 
try is or should be as gravely con- 
cerned as the insurance companies over 
the tendencies to extend progressively 
the workmen’s compensation laws into 
other fields of social insurance. Com- 
panies have been asked recently to give 
any information they can on this sub- 
ject to the “Committee on Economic 
Security” appointed by the President, 
and a list of tendencies has been out- 
lined as supporting the point that 
workmen’s compensation is now bear- 
ing other social insurance burdens. 

That much of this particular infor- 
mation has been disseminated is true— 
but there is still more that should be 
brought to the attention of employers 
with the hope of securing their co- 
operation and help in remedying exist- 
ing conditions. The problems of medi- 
cal and hospital attention in the 
compensation field; the fraudulent 
claim situation in the liability field, are 
merely outstanding examples of situa- 


tions that require the cooperation of 
interests that may be attracted and 
bound to us by a policy of being eter- 
nally vigilant in the upbuilding of our 
public relations. 

Summing it all up, it may be said 
that casualty insurance by its very 
nature requires good public relations; 
that it has at the moment, and for that 
matter will continue to have, problems, 
the proper solution of which requires 
the cooperation of other interested 
groups; that some work in this diree- 
tion has been done but that the surface 
only has been scratched; that the com- 
panies must strive constantly to so 
conduct their business as to be desery- 
ing of public support; that more educa- 
tional work must be done with the 
agents; and that there should be es- 
tablished and maintained favorable 
contacts and friendly relations with 
public officials, industrial and labor 
leaders, insurance lawyers, doctors and 
others who are interested in or con- 
cerned with our problems. A great deal 
of this contact work must fall upon in- 
dividual company representatives, claim 
adjusters, payroll auditors, engineers, 
special agents, department heads and 
executives. The education of the agents 
and the preparation of the ground for 
the establishment of favorable relations 
with public officials and others must 
rest largely with the advertising and 
publicity men of the companies. The 
method of approach, the medium to be 
employed, the extent to which group 
action may be advantageous—these and 
many other similar considerations are 
outside the scope of my experience— 
those are matters for you to decide. 
All I can say is that the need is great 
and the time is ripe, so for heaven’s 
sake, get busy! 


"Saving Seconds" Strikes 
Note in 1.A.C. Program 

“Saving Seconds,” the new highway 
safety film, which has just been an- 
nounced by the Aetna Casualty and 
Surety Co., was shown Monday, Octo- 
ber 1, before members of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in annual con- 
vention at the Westchester Country 
Club in Rye, N. Y. 

Since the film is based on the well 
eccepted fact that speed is the greatest 
cause of automobile accidents, it ties 
in very closely with the efforts of the 
conference which has been working for 
more than two years to get automobile 
manufacturers to stress “safety” in 
their advertising instead of “speed” as 
is generally done. 
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up 
and 
- Companies, as of December 31, 1933 
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de. : Lire ComMPANrEs Frere Compantgs ¢ Casva ty ComPANrEs ¢ Tora ALL ComPaNigs 
eat aieansenapegpanenets SOS! aa Se = — 
n’s 3 Percentage Percentage Percentage Percentage 
Assets to Total Assets to Total Assets to Total Assets to Total 
- ; 7 : _ — = $ gq, $ Q% $ % ; $ | % an 
eal Estate. . . 1,264,389, 006 6 05 65,068, 830 3.34 51,995,473 4:83 1,381, 453, 309 5.78 
Mortgage Loans 6, 681, 652, 321 31.98 67,309,096 3.46 57, 686, 119 5.36 6, 806,647,536 | 28.46 
Bonds, Government 984, 232, 584 4.71 227,357,778 11.68 124,939,475 11.60 | 1,336,529,837 5.59 
Bonds, State and Municipal 1,277,042, 308 6.11 164, 261,539 8.44 102, 182,777 9.49 1,543,486, 624 | 6.45 
Bonds, Railroad 2, 758, 057,277 13.20 239, 083, 986 12.29 150, 735,511 14.00 3, 147,876,774 | 13.16 
Bonds, Public Utility 1,745, 626,379 8.35 160, 699, 808 8.26 110, 712,537 10.28 | 2,017,038,724 8.43 
av . Bonds, Industrial and Miscellaneous | 360,069, 144 1.72 85, 269,495 4.38 58,197,944 5.40 | 03 | 2.10 
ee Stocks, Railroad See (a) 103,673,971 5.33 34,537,171 3.21 58 
an- Stocks, Publie Utility See (a) 121,046, 886 6.22 46, 765, 620 43 2, 70 
d o Stocks, Banks, Trust and Insurance Companies See (a) 172,001,119 8.84 83,678,051 7.77 255, 679,170 1.07 
in ’ Stocks, Industrial and Miscellaneous. . 439,350,939 2.10 265, 116,669 13.62 61,008, 124 5.66 765,475, 732 3.20 
to- : Collateral Loans. . 19,502,626 09 2,316,508 12 7,370,312 68 29,189,446 12 
: Cash 451,425,372 2.16 136,933,318 7 04 59, 926,576 5.56 648,285, 266 | 2.71 
nce Premium Notes 167,986, 105 80 wos ieledus 167,986, 105 | 71 
' Loans to Polieyholders 3,601,370, 082 7.23 5 3,601,370, 082 15.06 
on- k Agents Balances—Uncollected Premiums 449, 296, 899 2.15 109, 486, 046 5.63 103 , 464, 732 9.61 | 662,250,677 | 2.77 
try ¥ Interest and Rents Due See (b) 13,398,075 | 69 8,756,381 81 a 154,456 09 
: t Other Assets 1695, 722,217 3.35 13,055, 706 66 14,992, 265 | 1.40 723,770, 188 3.02 
rf Total Admitted Assets 20, 895,726,259 | 100.00 | 1,946,078,830 | 100.00 | 1,076,949,068 | 100.00 | 23,918,754,157 | 100.00 
e 
est ne ee ; ‘i pas ee mere 
can Percentage of Assets Percentage of Assets Pe reentage of Assets Percentage of Assets 
1€s to National Wealth to National Wealth to National Wealth | to National Wealth 
the (1933). ..... 8.39 (1933). oe (1933). ..... 43 a 9.60 
for j Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of Percentage of 
i] ; Premium Income to Premium Income to Premium Income to | Premium Income to 
ue ; National Income National Income National Income | National Income 
in in 1933. 8.16 | in1983........... 1.83 | im988........... 1.40 | i 1988.. ... 11.09 
as bag — rte 2 


a Including all Stocks. b Included with other Assets. ¢ Exclusive of Mutuals and Reciprocals. 
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What Price Financial 
Responsibility Laws? 
(Concluded from page 33) 


The total of passenger cars registered 20,600,543 
The total of passenger cars insured. 4,802,992 
Percentage ..... ue - 23.31% 
The total of motor trucks registered 3,226,747 
The total (estimated) of motor trucks 
insured . swe . 
Percentage 
Premiums received, auto 
Ratio of losses to premiums 
Premiums received, auto 
damage vex 
Ratio of losses to premiums 
Premiums received, auto collision 
Ratio of losses to premiums 
Average cost per insured car 


300.818 
40.316; 
liability $208,764,318 
: 52.706; 
property 
$63,348.083 
° 29.80% 
$11,644, 468 
14.70% 
$46.50 
Already we appear to be on the 
track of interesting disclosures respect- 
ing Financial Responsibility Laws. For 
instance, do the figures indicate that 
such laws have any influence upon fix- 
ing the premium rates for automobile 
insurance? Apparently not, for of the 
22 States which have such laws on 
their statutes, 8 are among the first 12 
states (high average premium states) 
in Table A, but 7 are among the last 
12 (low average premium States) with 
the remaining 7 scattered in between. 
Let’s take a genteel leap at a con- 
clusion here. The Financial Responsi- 
bility Laws were expected, by their ad- 
vocates in the various States, not only 
to increase responsibility of automoible 
owners, but to make for more uniform 
rates and lessen the frequency and 
severity of accidents. From the point 
of average premium rates, the Finan- 
cial Responsibility laws do not appear 
to have achieved many of these objec- 
tives. Some states which have the law. 
have also the lowest rates; but so have 
others which are not blessed with the 
law. Then again, other States pro- 
tected by the law, show the 
rates; and so do others, without benefit 
of the law, and—well, you get the idea. 
Financial Responsibility Laws mean 
nothing rate-wise. Perhaps insurance 
companies, after all, know more about 
their business, and are in a better posi- 
tion to regulate it, than any govern- 
ment agency. 


highest 


Loss Ratios Evenly 
Distributed by States 


In an attempt to trace the effect of 
loss ratios on the average insurance 
cost per car, we-set up the following 
table from which some interesting con- 
clusions may be drawn. This table 
shows the ten highest States in pre- 
mium cost per car, and the ten lowest 
States in premium cost per car, with 
their attendant loss ratios (losses paid 
to premiums received for year ending 
December 31, 1933). 


CASUALTY 


RATIO OF LOSSES TO PREMIUMS 
Ten Highest States 
Lia- Property Col- 
bility. Damage, lision, 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


New York 
Connecticut 

New Jersey 

Rhode Island 
Massachusetts 
District of Columbia 
Ohio 

Maryland 

Oklahoma 

Delaware 


con 


-- 
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Ten Lowest State< 


lowa 53.0 


Nevada 

Indiana 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Nebraska 

Nort Dakota 
South Dakota 

ten highest 
ten lowest 


63.5 

43.5 
59.1 
61.2 
391 
54.1 


Average, 
from the above fig 
ures, the rather evenly 
distributed among all the States. The 
aggregate loss ratio for the ten high- 
est States in average premium cost per 
car, is only a few points higher than 
the loss ratio for the ten lowest States 
in premium cost per car. Well, that is 
quite possibly a tribute to the skill of 
company underwriters and 
It is a primary aim to 
establish rates which provide a 
record which will the 
costs between States and equalize the 


As can be seen 


loss ratio is 


insurance 
rate-makers. 

will 
level loss 


loss 


burden among them. 


Density of Population 
Important Rate Factor 

Space will just about permit discus- 
sion, in this issue. of one other trend 
indicated by the above figures. It ap- 
pears to be indisputable that density of 
population is an extremely influential 
factor in fixing premium rates. Table 
A shows that with few exceptions, the 
States with the highest average insur- 
ance cost per car are industrial States 
which are characterized by density of 
population, by crowded areas, by night 
driving and by a comparatively high 
accident rate. In contrast, most of the 
States with low average premium rates 
are agricultural States which lack most 
or all of this exposure to damage and 
loss. One might cite, for instance. 
Rhode Island, which is fourth highest 
among the States in point of average 
insurance cost per car. It is the most 
densely populated State in the Union; 
it is 97.5 per cent urban, and exceeds 
ail other States in per capita industrial 
output. Ohio, which is seventh on the 
list in Table A, is in third place in in- 
dustry in respect to the number of 
workmen employed and fourth in value 
of goods produced. Maryland, in eighth 
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place in Table A, has in Baltimore a 
principal port with water and rail 
transportation highly developed. 

Here are some comparisons betweey 
the population per square mile of the 
ten most densely populated States 
(including D. C.) and the place they 
occupy in Table A. ; 

Population 


per Place 
Square Mile on Rate List 
District of Columbia 7,853 6th 
Rhode Island 644 
New Jersey 538 8rd 
Massachusetts 529 
Connecticut 3 
New York. ‘ 264 
Pennsylvania 215 
Maryland 164 
Ge oss. 163 
Illinois 136 
There, finally, is a nearly identical 
comparison between density of popula- 
tion and the rate listing. 
If your reporter is not drawn and 
quartered by the statisticians before 
the next issue of The Spectator goes 
he will reveal further fruits 


indefatigable labors in this 


to press, 
of their 


field. 


1.A.C. Meets at Rye 


(Concluded from page 32) 


tended the cordial greetings of his or- 
ganization and then spoke extempor- 
aneusly on the new advertising plans 
of the Provident Mutual which include 
a venture into the field of radio. 

Formal addresses at this session were 
delivered by Albert E. Haase, of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
who discussed methods of determining 
the advertising appropriation, and L. L. 
Montgomery, whose subject was “Psy- 
chology and Risk Bearing.” The latter 
is a psychologist and life insurance 
sales consultant with a wealth of ideas 
and approached the questions of ad- 
vertising and selling insurance from 
several interesting points of view. 

Perhaps the brightest spots on the 
program throughout the three days 
were afforded by the after-luncheon 
speakers. On the final day, William 
Leslie, associate general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters’ followed the 
coffee and cigars and delivered an ad- 
dress of extraordinary force and per- 
spicuity, the text of which appears in 
the feature section of this issue of The 
Spectator. 

The luncheon 
and Tuesday were, respectively, A. T. 
Falk of the Advertising Federation of 
America, and Merle Thorpe, editor of 
Nation’s Both speakers 
though refraining from mentioning it 
by name, attacked certain aspects of 
the New Deal. 


speakers on Monday 


Jusiness. 
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